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JESUS THE CARPENTER. 
“Isn’T this Joseph’s son?” —ay, it is he ; 
Joseph the carpenter —same trade as me — 
I thought as I’d find it — I knew it was here — 
But my sight’s getting queer. 


I don’t know right where, as his shed must ha’ 
stood — 
But often, as I’ve been a-planing my wood, 
I’ve took off my hat, just with thinking of He 
At the same work as me. 


He warn’t that set up that he couldn’t stoop 
down 

And work in the country for folks in the town ; 

And I'll warrant he felt a bit pride, like I’ve 


done 
At a good job begun. 


The parson he knows that I’ll not make too 
free, 

But on Sunday I feels as pleased as can be, 

When I wears my clean smock, and sits in a 


pew, 
And has thoughts a few. 


I think of as how not the parson hissen, 
As is teacher and father and shepherd o’ men, 
Not he knows as much of the Lord in that 
shed, 
Where he earned his own bread. 


And when I goes home to my missus, says she, 
“ Are ye wanting your key?” 
For she knows my queer ways, and my love 
for the shed 
(We’ve been forty years wed). 


So I comes right away by mysen, with the 


ook, 

And I turns the old pages and has a good look 

For the text as I’ve found, as he tells me as He 
Were the same trade as me. 


Why don’t I mark it? Ah, many says so, 
But I’d think I’d as lief, with your leave, let it 


£0; 
It do seem that nice when I fall on it sudden — 
Unexpected, ye know ! 
C. C, FRASER TYTLER. 


“’EYOHMEITE.” 


WE walked among the woods in spring, 
When earth was fair to see, 

With bluebell and with cherry bloom 
And white anemone. 

Then one of us, I think, forgot 
The truth, so often told, — 

That speech is only silver, dear, 
But silence often gold. 


You talked to me of tint and tone, 
Of subtle green and grey, 
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You made me strain my ears to hear 
Each tinkling phrase unfold ; 

Your speech, maybe, was silver-gilt, — 
But yet it was not gold. 


Ah me! you thought me savage, then, 
A Philistinic boy ; 

I know full well, that sweet spring day 
You robbed me of my joy. 

The false, esthetic brass, ’tis true, 
Your purse could never hold; 

Would it had held less silver, then, 
And greater store of gold! 


The eyes to see, the ears to hear, 
The every sight and sound ; 
But speak not, for the place whereon 
You stand is holy ground! 
Yes, look and think, if think you can, 
But leave the thought untold ; 
For speech is only silver, dear, 
But silence purest gold. 
Spectator. Ss. B, 


A MARRIAGE HYMN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHRONICLES OF THE 
SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


“From henceforth no more twain, but one,” 
Yet ever one through being twain, 
As self is ever lost and won 
Through love’s own ceaseless loss and gain ; 
And both their full perfection reach, 
Each growing the full self through each. 


Two in all worship, glad and high, 
All promises to praise and prayer, 
“Where two are gathered, theream I;” 
Gone half the weight from all ye bear, 
Gained twice the force for all ye do— 
The ceaseless, sacred Church of two, 


One in all lowly ministry, 
One in all priestly sacrifice, 
Through love which makes all service free, 
And finds or makes al! gifts of price, 
All love which made life rich before, 
Through this great central love grown more. 


And so, together journeying on 
To the great bridal of the Christ, 
When all the life his love has won 
To perfect love is sacrificed, 
And the new song beyond the sun 
Peals, “Henceforth no more twain, but one.” 


And in that perfect marriage day 
All earth’s lost love shall live once more ; 
All lack and loss shall pass away, 
And all find all not found before ; 
Till all the worlds shall live and glow 
In that great love’s great overflow. 





Of light and shade, and glint and gleam, 
And sunbeam’s tender play. 


Good Words. 
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THE LIFE OF 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE LIFE OF MR. COBDEN.* 


HIsToRY, as it is related by the best 
modern historians, concerns itself with 
facts rather than with men; and busies 
itself in tracing the causes of events, in- 
stead of analyzing the characters of the 
actors. Yet, in modern as in ancient his- 
tory, attention will always be arrested by 
the simultaneous appearance of two great 
men on the political stage, whose lives 
are passed in constant rivalry. Such in- 
stances are familiar enough in the history 
of republics. In the present century, 
and in our own country, they have been 
furnished on three separate occasions. 
The rivalry of Fox and Pitt was suc- 
ceeded by the rivalry of Canning and 
Castlereagh; after a long interval the 
rivalry of Canning and Castlereagh was 
succeeded by the rivalry of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Beaconsfield. 

A lifelong struggle between rival states- 
men is thus a common circumstance. A 
lifelong friendship among statesmen is 
a much rarer spectacle. With the soli- 
tary exception of Lord Russell, every 
minister who has filled the first place in 
the Cabinet for the Jast forty-seven years, 
on one occasion or another, broke from 
his old friends, and was forced into fresh 
alliances. An uninterrupted friendship 
among statesmen seems, therefore, almost 
as rare as an unbroken alliance among 
nations; and the rarest spectacle which 
parliamentary government affords is that 
of two prominent politicians in constant 
harmony. 

Such a spectacle was afforded twenty 
years ago by the two men whose biogra- 
phies are now before us. Mr. Morley 
tells us that, “as Homer says of Nestor 
and Ulysses, so of these two it may be 
said that they never spoke diversely 
either in the assembly or in the courcil, 
but were always of one mind, and to- 
gether advised the English with under- 


* 1. The Life of Richard Cobden. By Joun Mor- 
Ley. In2 vols. London: 1881. 

2. The Life and Speeches of the Right Hon. Fohn 
Bright, M.P. By Georce Barnett Smitu. In 2 
vols, London: 1881. 

3. Free Trade with France. Letters to the Times, 
with an Introduction by Earl Grey, K.G. London: 
1881, 
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standing and with counsel how all might 
be for the best.” He might have added 
that the friendship of Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Cobden was more enduring than that 
of the Homeric heroes. When Troy fell, 
Nestor parted from Ulysses. No such 
result ensued when the citadel of protec- 
tion was taken. Only on two occasions 
of minor importance were the leaders of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League found in oppo- 
site lobbies; and, though they occasion- 
ally differed on the means by which their 
political views could be best enforced, 
they continued to live, in Mr. Cobden’s 
language, “in the most transparent inti- 
macy of mind that two human beings 
ever enjoyed together.” 

It may be thought that there is some- 
thing peculiarly appropriate in the simul- 
taneous appearance of the lives of two 
men who enjoyed so close a friendship. 
But there is a broad distinction between 
the circumstances under which the two 
books before us have been written. More 
than sixteen years have passed since Mr. 
Cobden died. Mr. Bright, we may hope, 
has still years of useful work before him. 
It is doubtful whether the life of a man 
who is still alive can be either fairly or 
fully written, The most conscientious 
biographer must be hampered by the re- 
flection that his pages will be read by his 
hero. Praise under such circumstances 
degenerates into flattery, and censure is 
too often degraded into abuse. Mr. Mor- 
ley, even, writing of a period which has 
become historical, finds it frequently nec- 
essary to suppress a name. His conduct 
in doing so ought to warn less accom- 
plished authors of the difficulties of deal- 
ing with recent history. 

In making these observations, however, 
we are not ignorant that recent practice 
is opposed to us. In literature, as in 
every other article, the supply is created 
by the demand; and any bookseller’s cat- 
alogue may show how great is the demand 
which writers like Mr. Barnett Smith are 
anxious to satisfy. Historians of our own 
times bring down their narratives to the 
day before yesterday. Prominent person- 
ages have their biographies told at un- 
precedented length, while the statesmen 
with whom they were in communication 
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are still alive; and Mr. Smiles ransacks 
the Highlands for living victims. In the 
presence of such facts as these we may 
be sure that the public appetite demands 
this kind of literature. We ought in 
justice to blame the public which makes 
the demand, and not the writers who sup- 
ply it. We may even be thankful that the 
task should fall to one so industrious and 
careful as Mr. Barnett Smith. Having 
written so much, however, we must ex- 
cuse ourselves from following his exam- 
ple. We have too much respect for Mr. 
Bright to speak of him, as we should 
wish to speak of him, in his presence; 
and we shall use Mr. Barnett Smith’s 
book, therefore, to illustrate the career of 
Mr. Cobden instead of availing ourselves 
of it to describe the character of Mr. 
Bright. 

Mr. Morley’s work must be placed in 
another category. Its author set out 
with many advantages. Mr. Cobden’s 
correspondence was freely placed at his 
disposal. Mr. Cobden’s closest friends, 
Mr. Bright and Sir Louis Mallet, rendered 
a hearty help. Mr. Morley himself is 
above the need of a compliment; it is 
sufficient to say that he is perhaps the 
most capable exponent alive of the prin- 
ciples which Mr. Cobden spent his life in 
enforcing. Under these circumstances, 
we opened his book with high expecta- 
tions; we closed it with the conviction 
that these expectations had been fulfilled. 
There are, of course, passages in it from 
which we differ; there are one or two 
errors which we may indicate afterwards. 
But the work is an admirable account of 
Mr. Cobden’s career and opinions. Mr. 
Morley has been fortunate in his subject, 
and Mr. Cobden has been fortunate in his 
biographer. 

Richard Cobden was born on June 3, 
1804, at Dunford, within the boundaries 
of the little borough of Midhurst. There 
is reason to believe that his ancestors had 
lived in the neighborhood for genera- 
tions. One Adam de Coppedone (or 
Coppedene, as Mr. Morley spells it) was 
returned to Parliament for the neighbor- 
ing borough of Chichester in A.D. 1313, 
(not 1314, as Mr. Morley writes), and 
traces of the Coppedone or Cobden fam- 
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ily are found again in the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and eigh- 
teenth centuries. These traces appar- 
ently imply that its members had been 
once men of substance. In recent times 
—as Lord Beaconsfield made Job Thorn- 
berry say of them in “Endymion” — 
“They had done about as well as their 
stock; they had existed, nothing more.” 
On the death of Mr. Cobden’s grand- 
father, in 1809, the little estate of Dun- 
ford was sold, and Mr. Cobden’s father 
removed to a small farm in the neighbor- 
hood. Forashort period the high prices 
which war produced enabled him to sup- 
port his family. The fall of prices which 
ensued on a prospect of peace involved 
him in ruin. Mr. Cobden removed to 
Westmeon, near Alton. His relations 
had the generosity to provide for his 
large family of eleven or twelve children. 

Young Cobden, the future statesman, 
was then a boy of ten. He was sent by 
an uncle toa Yorkshire school. He ‘re- 
mained for five years, a grim and desolate 
time,” in this establishment, where he 
was “ill-fed, ill-taught, ill-used.” During 
the whole of this period he never saw 
parent or friend, while, once a quarter, he 
was required to thank his parents for 
placing him in so advantageous an insti- 
tution. Happily for the boy, his poverty 
brought “ this cruel and disgusting mock- 
ery of an education ” to an early end. In 
1819, when he was fifteen years old, he 
was admitted into his uncle’s warehouse 
in London. Even here things did not 
run smoothly. His uncle and aunt “ in- 
flicted rather than bestowed their boun- 
ties ;” and they objected to the studies 
which the boy pursued in his leisure 
hours. Fortunately their censure did not 
divert him from his books. He found 
means of access, as we learn from a short 
biography of him by Mr. Henry Richard, 
to the well-filled shelves of the London 
Institution, while his assiduity in the 
counting-house gradually reconciled his 
employers to the literary pursuits which 
occupied his leisure. 

Thus employed, the boy grew into the 
man. When he was twenty-one years of 
age his mother died. Mr. Cobden had 
been a good son. He had spent every 
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‘holiday at Westmeon; he had devoted 
his little earnings to relieve the shabby 
poverty of the Westmeon home. But he 
could hardly be expected to feel acutely 
his mother’s death. He had been sepa- 
rated from her ever since he was ten 
years of age, and the chief link between 
them was only held by memory. The 
livelier occupation, too, which he obtained 
at the time would perhaps have distracted 
his thoughts from a graver sorrow. He 
became a traveller for his uncle’s firm, 
and in the next few months visited Scot- 
land and Ireland. Travel increases the 
knowledge and enlightens the mind. Mr. 
Cobden, imbued with “an insatiable de- 
sire to know the affairs of the world,” 
found amidst his ordinary avocations op- 
portunities of increasing his information. 
What is more to our present purpose, he 
proved himself acute in his observations 
and graphic in his descriptions. His 
account of the Irish people might have 
been incorporated with advantage in a 
political pamphlet; his description of the 
captain of the steamer in which he crossed 
from Donaghadee to Port Patrick is as 
humorous as a page of Dickens. 

The freer life which Mr. Cobden thus 
enjoyed was soon interrupted. His uncle’s 
house fell in the storm which swept over 
the financial world in 1825-6, and Mr. 
Cobden for more than half a year lived a 
life of enforced idleness. In September, 
1826, one of his former employers re- 
sumed business, and at once re-engaged 
his old traveller. Two years afterwards, 
in partnership with two friends, he com- 
menced business on his own account, sell- 
ing goods on commission. The new ven- 
ture was singularly successful. In three 
years’ time Mr. Cobden was enjoying an 
income of Soo/.a year. He was on the 
eve, however, of a more important suc- 
cess. In 1831 Lord Althorp repealed the 
heavy excise duty which a former genera- 
tion had imposed, to encourage the wool- 
len trade, on printed calicoes. Mr. Cob- 
den and his partners foresaw the stimulus 
which would be given to the trade by the 
repeal of the duty, and decided, instead of 
selling other people’s goods, to print their 
own calicoes in future.* They acquired 


* This is Mr. Morley’s account (i. 18), but it is not 
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for the purpose a factory at Sabden, in 
that beautiful district of Lancashire where 
the Calder rolls its tributary waters — 
black now with a hundred pollutions — 
into the Ribble. Prosperity attended the 
fresh venture; and, success stimulating 
development, the firm opened a branch at 
Manchester. Two of the partners con- 
ducted the London business; one super- 
intended the Sabden works. Mr. Cobden 
himself resided at Manchester. 

In the midst of his business he found 
time for other work. As a boy in his 
uncle’s office he had mastered French in 
his leisure hours; in Manchester he 
studied mathematics and Latin. He was 
as zealous for the education of his neigh- 
bors as for his own. He commenced his 
career as an agitator by advocating the 
formation of a school at Sabden; he com- 
menced his career as a politician by con- 
tributing some articles to the M/anchester 
Times. In search of designs for his 
business he visited Paris in 1833; he ex- 
tended a similar journey, undertaken in 
1834, to Switzerland. With a mind en- 
larged by travel and study, he addressed 
himself, in 1835, to the composition of his 
first important pamphlet, “ England, Ire- 
land, and America.” Mr. Morley traces 
the publication of this pamphlet to the 
profound views of government which, he 
thinks, Mr. Cobden had at that time 
formed. We, on the contrary, are in- 
clined to regard it as a protest against 
Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy. Lord 
Palmerston, it must be recollected, com- 
menced, in the summer of 1834, the career 
of active intervention which distinguished 
his subsequent administration of the For- 
eign Office. Long afterwards Mr. Cob- 
den himself wrote that the pamphlet con- 
tained many crude details which he would 
not have printed at a later time, but that 
it laid down three broad propositions on 
which he had never changed his opinion. 
“They were, first, that the great curse of 
our policy has been our love of interven- 
tion in foreign politics; secondly, that 
our greatest home difficulty is Ireland; 


quite consistent with a letter (ii. 363) in which Mr. 
Cobden says that he was one of a deputation of calico- 
printers which urged on the government the repeal of 
the excise duty on prints. 
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and, thirdly, that the United States is the 
great economical rival which will rule the 
destiny of England.” It would be impos- 
sible to give a more accurate idea than 
this sentence affords of Mr. Cobden’s 
general conceptions of policy. 

Mr. Cobden’s pamphlet passed through 
several editions, and the author, stimu- 
lated by his success, longed to visit the 
transatlantic republic which he foresaw 
was to become the rival of his own coun- 
try. He persuaded his partners to con- 
sent to his absence, and he left England 
for the purpose on May 1, returning in 
the middle of August, 1835. Mr. Morley 
might have pointed out, as a striking ex- 
ample of the benefits which steam has 
conferred upon mankind, that, though 
Mr. Cobden was absent for more than a 
hundred days, only thirty-seven of them 
were passed in America. Nearly two 
days out of every three were occupied 
with the voyages. Mr. Cobden found 
time in his rapid tour to visit all the East- 
ern States, to penetrate to the Mississippi 
valley, and to see Niagara. The fertility 
and extent of the great Mississippi valley 
made the same profound impression upon 
him as on M. de Tocqueville, and Mr. 
Cobden’s account of it reads like an ex- 
tract from one of the earlier chapters of 
the “ Démocratie en Amérique.” But 
“the great glory of the American con- 
tinent” was Niagara, and Mr. Cobden af- 
terwards alluded to the Falls in a really 
fine sentence: ‘“ Nature has the sublimity 
of rest, and the sublimity of motion. The 
sublimity of rest is in the great snow 
mountains; the sublimity of motion is in 
Niagara.” 

After his return to England, in August, 
1835, Mr. Cobden remained at home for 
fourteen months. He found time, amidst 
his ordinary duties, to follow up his first 
political pamphlet with a second on Rus- 
sia. The new pamphlet, like the former 
one, was suggested by the state of affairs 
at the time of its publication. Mr. Ur- 
quhart was stimulating public feeling 
against Russia; Lord Palmerston was 
supporting him in Constantinople; Tories 
and Radicals in Parliament were indig- 
nant at the advance of Russia in Asia, 
and on the shores of Circassia; and at 
the meetings of the Russian, Prussian, 
and Austrian sovereigns, and the occupa- 
tion of Cracow; and England seemed on 
the eve of embarking on a crusade to sup- 
port Poland and Turkey against Russia. 
It was amidst this clamor that Mr. Cob- 
den undertook to prove that England had 
only a remote interest in eastern Europe, 
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and that she could not possibly be served 
by maintaining a power which had not 
constructed “one furlong of canal or nav- 
igable stream in three hundred years.” 
The true danger to English supremacy, 
he repeated, did not lie in the advance of 
Russia, but in the progress of America. 
The true method by which England could 
maintain her position was by refraining 
from costly interventions, and developing 
her own trade. In his first pamphlet he 
had proposed the repeal of the corn laws, 
and advocated the imposition of a moder- 
ate fixed duty — probably 2s. a quarter — 
on corn. In his second pamphlet he held 
up Pitt’s commercial treaty with France 
as an example to diplomacy. In the one 
he thus sounded the first note of the 
struggle which he was almost immediately 
to commence; in the other he defended 
by anticipation the chief labor of his clos- 
ing years. 

In the autumn of 1836 Mr. Cobden’s 
health gave way, and his medical advisers 
recommended him to pass the winter in a 
warmer climate. In accordance with their 
recommendations, he visited Lisbon, 
Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt — where 
he had an interview with Mehemet Ali 
— Scio, Constantinople, Smyrna, and 
Athens. Mr. Morley publishes a few 
extracts from Mr. Cobden’s letters and 
his diary during this tour; but these ex- 
tracts give us a keen desire for more. 
Whatever opinion may be formed of Mr. 
Cobden’s political views, there can be 
ne | one judgment on the purity of his 
style and the vigor and humor of his de- 
scriptions. We advise all our readers to 
read for themselves his account of his 
voyage up the Nile and of his interview 
with Mehemet Ali. 

We have dwelt at considerable length 
on these passages in Mr. Cobden’s earlier 
life, because they in some measure ex- 
plain his later career. The education 
which most public men receive at school 
or at college Mr. Cobden acquired in the 
counting-house, in travel, or in his own 
study. Soon after his return from the 
East, William IV. died; Parliament was 
dissolved ; and Mr. Cobden was proposed 
as member for Stockport. He was beaten 
at the poll, and obtained in consequence a 
little leisure for attending to his own 
business. Everything was going well 
with him. The capital of the firm had 
grown to 80,000/.; the net profits had in 
one year exceeded 20,000/.; and Mr. 
Cobden could fairly look forward to de- 
voting an increasing portion of his time 
to the political questions in which his 
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interest was constantly increasing. In 
1838 he threw himself into the struggle 
for obtaining a charter of incorporation 
for Manchester; in 1839 he separated 
from his old partners, and embarked with 
his elder brother, Frederick, in a separate 
business; and in 1840 “he took another 
momentous step in marrying Miss Cath- 
erine Anne Williams, a young Welsh 
lady, whose acquaintance he had made as 
a school friend of one of his sisters.” At 
the general election in the following year 
he retrieved his former failure, and was 
returned for Stockport. His career had 
up to this point been one of almost con- 
tinuous prosperity. If he had achieved 
no great political distinction, he had for- 
tune, happiness, and friends. He was on 
the eve of the greatest political struggle 
and of the greatest political victory of the 
century; but it may be doubted whether 
he ever afterwards knew happiness with- 
out an alloy. 

No complete picture has yet been 
painted of the unhappy period which com- 
menced soon after the commencement of 
the present reign, and terminated with the 
repeal of the corn laws in 1846. The 
reader who desires to understand it, and 
who has not patience to wade through a 
mass of blue-book literature, should com- 
pare the accounts of it by Mr. Carlyle in 
“Chartism,” by Lord Beaconsfield in 
“ Sybil,” and by Mrs. Gaskell in “ Mary 
Barton.” It is sufficient here to say that 
in the middle of this period the condition 
of the people of England was _ probably 
more deplorable than it had ever been 
before, or than it has ever been since. 
Relatively to the population, there were 
more paupers and more criminals than at 
any other period of our history. The 
working classes, maddened by distress, 
were organized as Chartists or as Social- 
ists. In the course of three years the 
expenditure exceeded the revenue by 
about 5,000,000/.; trade was everywhere 
stagnant; agriculture was everywhere 
suffering, and a nation of workmen was 
idle because no man had hired them. 
The central fact which engaged the atten- 
tion of every thoughtful man was the con- 
dition of the people. Humane persons, 
like the present Lord Shaftesbury, desired 
to amend it by regulating factory labor ; 
free-traders, like Mr. Cobden, desired to 
amend it by giving the people cheap bread. 
Mr. Trevelyan’s readers will recollect the 
vigorous argument with which Macaulay 
met the objectors to a Ten Hours’ Bill : — 

You try to frighten us by telling us that, in 
some German factories, the young work seven- 
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teen hours in the twenty-four ; that they work 
so hard that among thousands there is not one 
who grows to such a stature that he can be ad- 
mitted into the army; and you ask whether, if 
we pass this bill, we can possibly hold our own 
against such competition as this. Sir, I laugh 
at the thought of such competition. If ever 
we are forced to yield the foremost place 
among commercial nations, we shall yield it, 
not to a race of-degenerate dwarfs, but to some 
— pre-eminently vigorous in body and 
mind. 


But Mr. Cobden used exactly the same 
argument for urging corn-law repeal : — 


I will tell the House that, by deteriorating 
the population, they will run the risk of spoil- 
ing not merely the animal but the intellectual 
creature. It is not a potato-fed race that will 
ever lead the way in arts, arms, or commerce. 


A small group of politicians had already 
advocated the repeal of the corn laws, 
“In 1836 an Anti-Corn-Law Association 
had been formed in London:” but the 
cause made no progress. “The free- 
traders,” Lord Sydenham said with a 
pang, “have never been orators since 
Pitt's early days. We hammered away 
with facts and figures and some argu- 
ments, but we could not elevate the sub- 
ject.” At the end of 1838 seven men met 
at an hotel in Manchester, and formed a 
new Anti-Corn-Law Association. They 
were speedily joined by Cobden, who soon 
infused his own energy into their delib- 
erations. ‘Let us,” he said at one of 
their earliest meetings, “invest part of 
our property, in order to save the rest 
from confiscation.” Within a month 
6,o00/. was subscribed in response to his 
appeal, and the association avowed its 
determination, “ by all legal and constitu- 
tional means,” to obtain the total and 
immediate repeal of the corn laws. Its 
members were sanguine enough to imag- 
ine that their petitions, presented by the 
hundred at a time, would exert a powerful 
influence on the House of Commons. 
They soon discovered their error. One 
noble lord told them that they could over- 
turn the monarchy as easily as they could 
upset the corn laws. The prime minister 
made the memorable declaration that the 
statesman who repealed them would be 
“worse than mad.” Sir James Graham 
declared that, if the corn laws were re- 
pealed, England would be the last country 
which he should wish to inhabit; and Mr. 
Villiers, who, on two separate occasions, 
raised great debates on the subject, was 
beaten by large majorities. 

This preliminary struggle convinced 
Mr. Cobden that strenuous efforts were 
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necessary to ensure success. He had 
familiarized himself with the organization 
of associations; he had described the 
machinery of agitation in his earliest 
pamphlet; he had subscribed to O’Con- 
nell’s “ Rent,” and he ‘now threw all his 
energies into the task of dispelling what 
he once called the “ opaque ignorance ” of 
the English people. The Anti-Corn-Law 
Association became the Anti-Corn-Law 
League; the Anti-Corn-Law League pub- 
lished the “ Anti-Corn-Law Circular ;” 
and lecturers, often the objects of abuse 
and violence, were sent round the country 
to educate the people. But organization, 
in the first instance, produced no appreci- 
able effect. The majority against Mr. 
Villiers’s motion in 1840 was almost as 
large as the majority in 1839. In 1841, 
indeed, the Whig government made the 
memorable proposal for a fixed duty on 
corn. But this, the last resource of a 
falling ministry, did not encourage the 
free-traders. It was universally felt that 
the new policy was dictated by the neces- 
sities of the Cabinet. The general elec- 
tion, which immediately succeeded, placed 
the Whigs in a helpless minority, and the 
Conservatives, supported by protection- 
ists, entered office. 

At that time corn was admissible under 
a duty which rose and fell with every va- 
riation in the price. When the price of 
wheat was 73s. a quarter, foreign wheat 
was admissible on a ts.-duty; but, as the 
price fell, the duty rose. When the price 
was at 6os., the duty rose to 27s. 8d.; 
when the price fell to sos., the duty rose to 
36s. 8¢. Sir Robert Peel retained a slid- 
ing scale varying with the price of corn; 
but he threw away half the protection 
which the agriculturists had previously 
enjoyed. When the price of wheat was 
735 he retained the ts. duty; but the 
duty rose only to 12s. when the price fell 
to Gos.; it rose to only 20s. when the price 
fell to 50s. This measure was the first 
of the great proposals which Sir Robert 
Peel brought forward in 1842. In the 
same session he remodelled the import 
duties. Mr. Morley says, in an obscure 
sentence, that he reduced the duties on 
raw materials to “an almost nominal 
amount,” and on half-manufactured ar- 
ticles “to a nominal amount.” What Sir 
Robert Peel really did was to provide 
that the duties on raw materials should 
not as a general rule exceed five per cent. 
of their value; that the duties on partly 
manufactured articles should not exceed 
twelve per cent.; and that the duties on 
manufactured articles should not exceed 
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twenty percent. To provide for the loss 
from these alterations and from concur- 
rent changes in the timber and sugar du- 
ties, as well as to terminate the embar- 
rassing deficits of the previous years, he 
imposed an income tax of 7d. in the 
pound. 

These measures constituted the great- 
est advance towards free trade that had 
been made in England for two hundred 
years. They ought —so it seems to us — 
to have received Mr. Cobden’s support. 
He was under no obligations to the 
Whigs; he proved himself afterwards a 
warm advocate of direct taxation, and he 
had every right to be satisfied with a con- 
cession which gave up to him more than 
one half of the cause for which he was 
struggling. But the measures, on the 
contrary, encountered his strenuous op- 
position. He resisted the income tax, he 
denounced the new corn law as “an in- 
sult toa suffering people ;” he had per- 
suaded himself that the walls of protec- 
tion would fall down before tlre first blast 
of his trumpet in Parliament, and he com- 
plained that the ministry had not surren- 
dered the citadel, instead of rejoicing over 
its abandonment of the approaches. 

Thus thinking, he stimulated the League 
tonew agitation. It hadalready expended 
25,0002. ; it decided on spending 50,000/. 
in the next twelve months. ‘“ The staff 
of lecturers was again despatched on its 
missionary errand. To each elector in 
the kingdom was sent a little library of 
tracts.” In the autumn of 1842 Mr. Cob- 
den converted Scotland to free-trade prin- 
ciples ; in the spring of 1843 London was 
startled by the first of the many meetings 
held at Drury Lane Theatre; Tories and 
country gentlemen were astounded and 
alarmed at the organization of the League ; 
the Quarterly Review denounced it as 
“the foulest, the most selfish, and alto- 
gether perhaps the most dangerous com- 
bination of recent times;”* and the 
ministry was invited in Parliament to 
promise that it would suppress assem- 
blages “collected together and addressed 
by demagogues in inflammatory _lan- 
guage.” 

The minister was not moved by the 
clamor around him. He had taken his 
stand on the great measure of 1842, and 
he calmly awaited the result of his policy. 
He declined, on the one hand, to suppress 
the League; he refused, on the other, to 
adopt the League’s programme. One 


* The passage is in the Quarterly Review, vol. 
Ixxi., p. 244. 
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thing, moreover, gave him confidence in 
his position. Trade, which had stagnated 
for seven years, showed symptoms of 
healthier activity in the spring of 1843. 
As the summer advanced the demand for 
labor increased, and the minister had a 
right to hope that agitation would expire 
as prosperity returned. In this expecta- 
tion, however, he overlooked one factor. 
The speakers of the League had hitherto 
fought the battle of the consumer; the 
consumer, under the combined influences 
of higher wages and cheaper corn, was 
becoming a more languid agitator. But 
the prosperity which the community was 
enjoying had not reached the agricultural 
classes; farmers and laborers were still 
suffering from a prolonged agricultural 
depression ; their discontent made them 
fit objects for a zealous missionary effort, 
and the managers of the League accord- 
ingly decided to penetrate the stronghold 
of Toryism, and attempt the conversion 
of the agricultural classes. In the new 
campaign Mr. Cobden was still the chief 
apostle of free trade; but he received 
effectual assistance from the co-operation 
of Mr. Bright. 

Mr. Bright, like Mr. Cobden, was 
sprung from the people In one of his 
earlier speeches he said of himself, “I 
am a working man as much as you. My 
father was as poor as any man in this 
crowd. He boasts not—nor do I —of 
birth, nor of great family distinctions. 
What he has made, he has made by his 
own industry.” Sprung from the people, 
Mr. Bright had reflected deeply on the 
causes of the people’s suffering. He had 
denounced “the odious corn law,” and 
he was one of the first members of the 
Anti-Corn-Law Association. He has 
himself told the story of his own sum- 
mons to be the apostle of free trade; 
often as it has been told, it will bear the 
retelling : — 


On the day when Mr. Cobden called on me 
(in the autumn of 1841) I was in the depth of 
grief. All that was left on earth of my young 
wife, except the memory of a sainted life and 
a too brief happiness, was lying stiff and cold 
in the chamber above us. Mr. Cobden called 
on me as my friend, and addressed me, as you 
might suppose, with words of condolence. 
After a time he looked up and said, “ There 
are thousands of houses in England where 
wives, mothers, and children are dying of hun- 
ger. Now, when the first paroxysm of your 
grief is past, I advise you to come with me, 
and we will never rest till the Corn Law is re- 
pealed.” 


Mr. Bright had already stood at Mr. 
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Cobden’s right hand during the agitation 
of 1842. He had been elected for Dur- 
ham in the summer of 1843. He threw 
himself into the agricultural campaign 
which Mr. Cobden initiated. The two 
friends, with other zealous emissaries, 
attended meetings in agricultural districts, 
explained the principles of free trade, 
and beat the landlords, in Mr. Cobden’s 
phrase, “on their own dunghill.” Coun- 
try gentlemen, like the late Sir John Tyr- 
rell, who had the hardihood to meet the 
agitators, fled discomfited from the en- 
counter. It was obvious that it was no 
longer possible to ignore the League. 
The Zimes declared that “it was a great 
fact;” Mr. Carlyle declared in “ Past and 
Present” that “if he were the Conserva- 
tive party, he would not for a hundred 
thousand pounds an hour allow the corn 
laws to continue;” while Mr. Cobden 
himself, following up the victory which he 
had achieved in rural England, asked the 
House in 1844, and again in 1845, to ap- 
point committees to inquire into the effect 
of the corn laws on agriculture. 

The speech which Mr. Cobden deliv- 
ered on the last of these two occasions 
was the most successful he ever made. 
Sir Robert Peel himself felt its power. 
“ His face grew more and more solemn 
as the argument proceeded. At length” 
—so writes Mr. Morley — “he crumpled 
up the notes which he had been taking, 
and was heard by an onlooker, who was 
close by, to say to Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
who sat next him on the bench, ‘ You 
must answer this, for 7 cannot.’” The 
story receives some confirmation from 
the circumstance that Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert did rise to answer the speech. But 
we do not think that Mr. Morley’s version 
of itis correct. Sir Robert Peel was the 
last minister who would have delegated 
to a subordinate a task for which he felt 
himself unequal. We believe that what 
did occur is stated more accurately by the 
late Mr. W. R. Greg.* The Tories, while 
Mr. Cobden was speaking, asked, “* Why 
does not Peel answer this?” and Peel 
murmured audibly, “Those may answer 
him who can.” 

In truth, the success of his own meas- 
ures had converted Sir Robert Peel to a 
policy of free trade. The country had 
prospered under the freer system which 
he had himself instituted; good weather 
had accelerated the improvement, and 
abundant harvests had reduced the price 
of wheat from 65s. to 45s. a quarter. In 


* Essays on Political and Social Science, ii. 356. 
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1842 Sir Robert Peel had thought that 
the rate of wages would fall with the 
price of food. In the next three years 
the price of food fell and the rate of 
wages rose. A working man of Oldham, 
whom Mr. Cobden once quoted, explained 
the matter clearly enough: ‘ When pro- 
visions are high the people have so much 
to pay for them that they have little or 
nothing left to buy clothes with; and 
when they have little to buy clothes with, 
few clothes are sold; and when there are 
few clothes sold, there are too many to 
sell; and when there are too many to 
sell, they are very cheap; and when —— 
are very cheap, there cannot be much 
paid for making them.” But when pro- 
visions are cheap, the working man buys 
more clothes, “and that increases the de- 
mand for them, and the greater demand 
makes them rise in price, and the rising 
in price enables the working man to get 
higher wages.” In 1845 Sir Robert Peel 
had adopted the view of the Oldham 
working man. Staunch Tories saw that 
they could not trust their leader to fight 
the battle of protection; the late Sir E. 
Knatchbull retired from the Cabinet; and 
Mr. Disraeli redoubled (not opened, as 
Mr. Morley writes) “ the raking fire” with 
which he had assailed the minister in 1843 
and 1844. 

Though, however, the experience of 
three years had altered Sir Robert Peel’s 
opinions, the change would not, under 
ordinary circumstances, have induced him 
to modify his policy. If the country had 
continued to prosper, free trade in corn 
would not have been carried in 1846. It 
was the failure of the potato crop, and not 
the conversion of Sir Robert Peel, which 
was the immediate cause of free trade. 
The minister saw that the failure of a 
crop, which was the sole food of six mil- 
lions of people, must produce famine; 
that famine must necessitate the opening 
of the ports; and he felt that, if the ports 
were once opened, he had no arguments 
to justify reclosing them. The old argu- 
ments for protection, which had appar- 
ently rung truly enough in 1842, sounded 
dull, like false metal, in 1845. He sum- 
moned the Cabinet, and stated his diffi- 
culties in November. A council of war 
never fights: the Cabinet adjourned for a 
month. The crisis, which had looked 
grave enough at the beginning, loosed 
much more grave at the close of the 
month. Lord John Russell, adopting Mr. 
Cobden’s principles, declared the corn 
laws “the blight of commerce and the 
bane of agriculture.” Sir Robert Peel 
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formally insisted on the modification of 
the whole policy of protection; and, as he 
failed to secure the support. of a united 
Cabinet, resigned his office. 

According to Sir Theodore Martin, 
Lord Grey desired that Mr. Cobden 
should fill a place in the Cabinet which 
Lord John Russell then attempted to 
form. Mr. Morley merely records that 
Mr. Cobden was offered the vice-presi- 
dency of the Board of Trade. On the 
day, however, on which the offer was 
made, the attempt of Lord John Russell 
to forma ministry failed; Sir Robert Peel 
almost immediately returned to office; 
Parliament was assembled, and the pro- 
tracted debates commenced which ulti- 
mately resulted in the triumph of free 
trade, and in the defeat and fall of the 
minister who carried it. 

In the long struggle which thus took 
place, the protectionists used the argu- 
ments of the seventeenth and the tac- 
tics of the nineteenth century. They 
resorted to the old fallacies which had 
passed current in the days of Davenant; 
they organized obstruction with a success 
which Mr. Parnell might envy.* The 
best help which a free-trader could give 
to the ministry was, to remain silent and 
save time; and Mr. Cobden, on the whole, 
preserved silence throughout the debates 
of 1846. When, however, the fall of Sir 
Robert Peel was imminent, Mr. Cobden 
preserved his silence no longer. He 
wrote to Sir Robert Peel, urged him to 
dissolve the Parliament, and, placing him- 
self at the head of a progressive party, 
appeal to the country, which approved his 
policy. Sir Robert Peel rejected Mr. 
Cobden’s advice in a letter which will 
perhaps be read with more interest than 
any other document which Mr. Morley 
has published. He took the opportunity 
five days afterwards of publicly attributing 
the victory of free trade to ‘the pure and 
disinterested motives, the untiring energy 
of Richard Cobden; ” and so, giving the 
credit to another, the great minister de- 
scended from office, while the great agi- 
tator found himself, for the first time for 
seven years, tree to devote his whole 
energy to his own affairs. 

It was high time for Mr. Cobden to 
examine the state of his own business. 
Since his partnership with his brother 
Frederick everything had gone wrong in 
it. In 1845, he was obliged to obtain the 


* Mr. Disraeli, in his “‘ Life of Lord G. Bertinck,”’ 
writes that Lord George *‘ devoted all his energies to 
the maintenance of the dead-lock,” #.¢. the paralysis of 
Parjiamentary business from obstruction (p. 202). 
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temporary assistance of a small loan to 
stave off his immediate embarrassments. 
He made up his mind to leave Parliament 
and abandon public business, as the only 
possible method of avoiding ruin. Noth- 
ing but the generous assistance which he 
obtained from Mr. Bright and some other 
friends diverted him from his intention. 
But the help which thus enabled him to 
continue at his post only postponed the 
crisis which was constantly imminent. 
The anxiety which perpetually harassed 
him told on his health; a cold caught in 
the winter of 1845-6 attacked both throat 
andear. The prostration from which he 
subsequently suffered convinced him how 
much his constitution had “been im- 
paired by the excitement and wear and 
tear of the last few years.” He had the 
satisfaction in June of witnessing the 
completion of his own political triumph, 
but he retired from the contest an en- 
feebled and a ruined man. 

Mr. Cobden’s friends, however, had no 
intention to desert their leader in the hour 
of his victory. A sum of money was at 
once subscribed in testimony of the exer- 
tions of the League. A small portion of 
it was invested in the purchase of a 
library and a bookcase, which were pre- 
sented to Mr. Bright. A much larger 


sum of 75,000/. or 80,000/. was given to 


Mr. Cobden. No fair critic will complain 
that -Mr. Cobden should have allowed a 
generous public to repair his wasted 
fortune by a national subscription. Mr. 
Cobden’s own outspoken defence of him- 
self at Aylesbury, in 1850, “I say that 
no warrior duke, who owns a vast do- 
main by the vote of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, holds his property by a more hon- 
orable title than that by which I possess 
mine””— disposes once for all of the 
matter. But there is no.arguing with a 
sentiment, and the sentiment of the Brit- 
ish people is opposed to subscriptions 
of this character. Mr. Cobden suffered 
in the public estimation, as Burke and 
Pitt had suffered before him, from his 
embarrassments; he suffered, as Grattan 
had suffered before him, from the mu- 
nificence of the reward which he re- 
ceived. 

The subscription, however, made’ Mr. 
Cobden a free man; and, in company 
with his wife, he left England, and sought 
in more genial climates to repair his 
broken health. His progress was one 
continuous triumph, and the greatest men 
in Europe courted the agitator who had 
forced the British Parliament to repeal 
the corn laws. He returned to England, 
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after fourteen months’ absence, in Octo 
ber, 1847; he took his seat in the be- 
ginning of 1848 as member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. For the next 
three years he busily advocated retrench- 
ment. He was the teller of “a misera- 
ble minority ” of thirty-eight (not three 
hundred and twenty-eight, as Mr. Morley 
writes), on a motion for the reduction of 
the navy estimates. He published a 
“ National Budget for Financial Reform- 
ers to work up to,” which reduced the 
army and navy estimates from 18,500,- 
o00/, to 10,000,000/. But he failed to 
make any impression on public opinion, 
He even differed from Mr. Bright on 
the course which should be pursued, 
Mr. Cobden wished to form a new 
“league for promoting financial reform. 
Mr. Bright insisted that no object was 
worth a real and great effort, short of a 
thorough reform in Parliament.” Mr. 
Bright believed in large additions to the 
electors. Mr. Cobden, misled by the 
success of an experiment in 1845, sug- 
— the wholesale manufacture of gos. 
reeholders. The spectacle of a great 
agitator creating faggot votes is not ex- 
hilarating, and no surprise need be felt 
that the new movement excited little en- 
thusiasm. There was no breeze from 
without to swell the sails; the pilots in 
charge suggested contrary courses, and 
the vessel of reform drifted no one knew 
whither on a trackless ocean. 

Movements, however, were already in 
force which were to give Mr. Cobden the 
impulse which he required. In the sum- 
mer of 1849, the friends of peace met in 
congress in Paris,and Mr. Cobden joined 
them. In the next few months, Lord 
Palmerston pushed his system of inter- 
vention to an extreme by despatching a 
fleet to Athens for the sake of obtaining 
compensation for Don Pacifico. Mr. 
Cobden, who had begun the year by de- 
claring that he could die happy if he 
“could feel the satisfaction of having in 
some degree contributed to the partial 
disarmament of the world,” was con- 
vinced before the close of it that dis- 
armament could only be secured by a 
radical alteration of foreign policy. The 
force of circumstances drove him back 
into the position which he had com- 
menced his career by supporting; and 
the rest of his life was mainly devoted 
to a vigorous assault upon the system 
of foreign policy which is identified with 
the name of Lord Palmerston. 

A rapid succession of events in France, 
which commenced with the publication 
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of a pamphlet on the French navy by the 
Prince de Joinville, and which culmi- 
nated in the election of Napoleon as 
emperor, had convinced many people that 
war must ultimately ensue between 
France and England. This country in 
1852-3 was flooded with panic literature ; 
to quote Mr. Cobden’s own words, “ the 
militia was preparing for duty ; the coasts 
and dockyards were being fortified; the 
navy, army, and artillery were all in 
course of augmentation; and the latest 
paragraph of news from the Continent 
was that our neighbors on the other side 
of the Channel were practising the em- 
barkation and disembarkation of troops 
by night.” * This panic, Mr. Cobden set 
himself to stem by voice and pen. The 
chief speech which he made for the pur- 
pose may be read in the second volume 
of his collected speeches. But the pam- 
phlet which he published with the same 
view will repay perusal better than the 
speech. In this pamphlet, “1793” (not 
1792, as Mr. Morley writes), “and 1853,” 
Mr. Cobden examined the causes of the 
great war, and contrasted the circum- 
stances of 1793 with those of his own 
time. France, he argued, was not re- 
sponsible for the old war, which was 
forced on her by the conduct of the 
English nation and of the English peo- 
ple. France, he contended, no more 
desired war in 1853 than she had wished 
for it in 1793; and the panic which 
agitated England was due to ignorance 
of what was passing in France. The 
success of the pamphlet was extraor- 
dinary. The 7Zémes reprinted it 7” ex- 
tenso;t the Peace Society circulated 
fifty thousand copies; and it was trans- 
lated into many languages, and was read 
by hundreds of thousands of people. By 
one of those singular revolutions, how- 
ever, which occasionally happen, the 
cause which had inspired it was removed 
soon aiter its publication. French and 
English, instead of preparing for conflict 
with each other, entered a new war as 
close allies; and the panic which En- 
glishmen had endured was forgotten un- 
der the excitement of a new campaign. 
We have no intention of attempting in 
this article to unravel the causes of the 
Crimean War. Whether Lord Aberdeen 
was right in telling Mr. Cobden that the 
press forced the government into war; 


* This extract is from Mr. Cobden’s last pamphlet, 
“The Uhree Panics.’’ Poiitical Writings, vol. ii., p. 
269. 

t The pamphlet would occupy from ninety to one 
hundred pages of this review. 
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whether Mr. Cobden was right in assum. 
ing that Lord Aberdeen was forced into 
the war against his own conviction, and 
at the dictation of others; whether Mr. 
Gladstone lent himself to the delusion 
that people could be indulged with a 
cheap war, — these are questions that we 
can no more determine here than we can 
attempt to consider whether the Peace 
Society, by propagating the opinion that 
England would not fight, encouraged the 
emperor Nicholas to push matters to an 
extreme. Here we must be content to 
notice the effect of the war on Mr. Cob- 
den’s own position. He and Mr. Bright 
“had lived on opinion, they had placed 
their whole heart in it, they had won their 
great victory by it. This divinity now 
proved as false an idol as the rest.... 
Mr. Bright was burnt in effigy. Mr. Cob- 
den, at a meeting of his own constit- 
uency. . . sawresolutions carried against 
him.” The country refused to listen to 
their arguments against the Crimean 
War, because, as Mr. Kinglake pointed 
out, they were known to be against al- 
most all war. Yet the two friends, though 
they had become the most unpopular men 
in England, maintained their own prin- 
ciples with a firmness and ability which 
ought to have commanded the approba- 
tion even of their opponents. The great- 
est oratorical efforts which Mr. Bright 
ever made were made in the cause of 
peace. His first serious illness was due 
to these exertions. Mr. Cobden was al- 
most equally energetic. He was ready 
with a protest when Lord Palmerston 
thought proper to describe Mr. Bright as 
the honorable and reverend gentleman. 
In the summer of 1855 he made one of his 
most forcible speeches on the failure of 
the Vienna negotiation; in the winter of 
1856 he published a pamphlet ‘“ What 
Next — and Next?” as a protest against 
the further prosecution of the war. Pam- 
phlet and speech made no impression; 
and Mr. Cobden became so convinced of 
the futility of argument during war that 
he determined, should war again break 
out, never to open his “mouth upon the 
subject from the time when the first gun 
was fired until the peace was made.” 

In the midst of this period — when his 
popularity had for the first time waned — 
Mr. Cobden sustained a blow which drove 
him temporarily from public life. His only 
son, “a boy of singular energy and prom- 
ise,” fifteen years old, was seized with 
fever, and died at a German school before 
his parents knew that he was ill. “ Mr. 
Cobden felt as men of his open and sim- 
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ple nature are wont to feel, when one of 
the great cruelties of life comes home to 
their own bosoms.” “Mrs. Cobden sat 
for many days like a statue of marble .. . 
her hair blanching with the hours.” We 
have no desire, however, to dwell on the 
details of Mr. and Mrs. Cobden’s sorrow. 
We are only concerned with it so far as it 
illustrates Mr. Cobden’s character. Dur- 
ing the seventeen years of his wedded life 
he had been a faithful and indulgent hus- 
band; but his heart, through the whole 
time, had been in the work of his life, and 
not in his home. No doubt there are 
some women who, like the child wife in 
“ David Copperfield,” are content to sit 
holding their husband’s pens; or who, 
when their husband is absent on a war 
which has cost them a brother’s life, can 
sit down, like Henry Lawrence’s wife, and 
compose the touching poem “ The Sol- 
dier’s Bride.” Such women as Lady 
Lawrence, however, need not excite the 
envy of their sisterhood, and Mrs. Cobden 
was not of the stuff of which such women 
are made. ‘I sometimes think,” she said 
to her husband, “ that, after all the good 
work that you have done, and in spite of 
fame and great position, it would have 
been better for us both if, after you and I 
married, we had gone to settle in the back- 
woods of Canada.” And Cobden could 
only say, after a moment or two, that he 
was not sure that what she said was not 
too true. After his son’s death, Mr. Cob- 
den did something to atone for the long 
absences which must occasionally have 
made his young wife’s life very dreary. 
“] have not been out of her sight for an 
hour at a time (except at the funeral) since 
we learned our bereavement: and I do 
not believe she would have been alive 
and in her senses now if I had not been 
able to lessen her grief by sharing it.” 
“She is as helpless as one of her young 
children,” he wrote a little afterwards. 
“No other human being but myself can 
afford her the slightest relief. I some- 
times doubt whether for the next six 
months I shall be able to leave her for 
twenty-four hours together.” 

Throughout the remainder of 1856, 
Mr. Cobden entirely withdrew from af- 
fairs. In the beginning of 1857 he 
was drawn back into public life by the 
attraction of a great cause. In the 
course of the previous year the Chinese 
authorities at Canton had boarded the 
“ Arrow,” lying in the Canton River, and 
taken from her twelve pirates. The Brit- 
ish plenipotentiary at Hongkong had de- 
manded the immediate release of the men, 
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and a full apology. The Chinese gov- 
ernor released the men, but refused to 
apologize, as the “Arrow” was not a 
British ship. As a matter of fact the 
Chinese governor was right. The license 
which the British authorities had granted 
to the “ Arrow” had expired some ten 
days before the alleged outrage had been 
committed. But the British plenipoten- 
tiary did not wait to examine the facts. 
He insisted on the apology; bombarded 
Canton; and commenced the Chinese 
War. It was, of course, open to the min- 
istry to disown the conduct of its pleni- 
potentiary. With, perhaps, more gener- 
osity than prudence, it decided on sup- 
porting him. Noother course could have 
been expected from Lord Palmerston, 
whose politics, Mr. -Morley declares, 
“never got beyond Civis Romanus, es- 
pecially when he was dealing with a very 
weak power.” 

The British plenipotentiary’ at Hong- 
kong was the late Sir John Bowring, a 
Liberal, the friend of Mr. Cobden, once a 
member of the Corn-Law League and of 
the Peace Society. Mr. Cobden, how- 
ever, was not deterred by this circum- 
stance from attacking his policy. He 
emerged from his retirement to propose 
the famous resolution which dealt a death- 
blow to the Parliament of 1852. By a 
majority of sixteen the House declared 
that the violent measures resorted to at 
Canton were not justified; and Lord 
Palmerston appealed to the country. The 
Civis Romanus policy, however, was pop- 
ular with the electors. Lord Palmerston 
secured a large majority. ‘The Man- 
chester School was routed.” Mr. Cob- 
den, who gave up his seat for the West 
Riding, was defeated at Huddersfield. 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Milner Gibson were 
at the bottom of the poll at Manchester. 
Nothing like the election had been “ seen 
since the disappearance of the Peace 
Whigs in 1812, when Brougham, Romilly, 
Tierney, Lamb, and Horner all lost their 
seats.” 

For more than two years after the elec- 
tion of 1857 Mr. Cobden remained out of 
Parliament. Ina public sense these two 
years were the least eventful of his 
career. He made no speech in them 
which Mr. Bright and Mr. Thorold Kog- 
ers have thought it worth while to pre- 
serve ; he wrote no pamphlets. His pri- 
vate embarrassments partly accounted for 
his public silence. The testimonial, which 
had been presented to him in 1846, had 
not permanently relieved him from diffi- 
culty. With part of the money he had 
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extricated himself from his liabilities ; 
with another part he had purchased the 
little estate at Dunford, on which he had 
been born, and on which he thencefor- 
ward resided. The residue he had in- 
vested in the shares of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railway. Mr. Cobden imagined that 
the resources of the great valley through 
which the line ran would make it a valu- 
able property ; he failed to see that time 
was necessary to develop even such re- 
sources as those of the Mississippi valley. 
He had expected dividends, and, instead 
of dividends, calls were made on his 
shares. Mr. Cobden, reluctant to sell at 
a loss, was forced to borrow money to 
pay the calls. Instead of getting rid of 
a liability, he had, of course, only changed 
his creditor: and the old embarrassments 
soon returned in anew form. Mr. Thom- 
asson of Bolton, hearing that Mr. Cob- 
den was “embarrassed by one of these 
outstanding loans, released the shares 
and sent them to him with a request that 
he would do him the favor to accept their 
freedom at his hands, ‘in acknowledg- 
ment of his vast services to his country 
and mankind.’” Ona later occasion Mr. 
Thomasson repeated his noble conduct; 
and, as Mr. Cobden’s embarrassments 
continued to increase, a group of his most 
intimate friends met together, and sub- 
scribed 40,000/. to relieve him from them. 

It is painful to dwell on the embarrass- 
ments of a distinguished man. Itis much 
more painful to do so when there is noth- 
ing connected with them which it is easy 
to excuse. We pity a man who specu- 
lates with his own money, and loses it; 
but we apply a harsher term than pity to 
him who speculates with the money of 
other people. It is perhaps hardly fair to 
say that Mr. Cobden speculated with 
other people’s money; but he speculated 
with money liberally subscribed for him 
by his friends with the express object of 
permanently relieving him from pressing 
embarrassments. We cannot help think- 
ing that a sensitive man would have re- 
garded money so received as a trust, and 
would have invested it in securities which 
were beyond suspicion. 

In connection with this unfortunate 
railway, Mr. Cobden, in the spring of 
1859, made his second journey to Amer- 
ica. Many things happened during his 
three months’ absence from England. 
The Parliament of 1857 was dissolved ; 
the second Derby ministry broken up; 
and he‘himself was elected for Rochdale. 
He arrived in the Mersey on June 29, 
and found a letter from Lord Palmers- 
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ton offering him office in the Cabinet, 
and a letter from Lord John Russell 
telling him that it was a duty to accept 
it. Such an offer certainly proved that 
the ideas of government which the ruling 
classes had formed had been widely 
altered in the fourteen years which had 
passed since Lord John Russell had 
thought proper to offer Mr. Cobden the 
vice-presidency of the Board of Trade. 
It was evident that the middle classes, 
who had been made a power in the 
State by the Reform Act of 1832, and 
who had been taught by Mr. Cobden in 
the corn-law agitation to use the power 
which they had acquired, could be no 
longer enchaded from the Cabinet, if they 
chose to insist on admission to it. In 
1859, indeed, Mr. Cobden refused Lord 
Palmerston’s offer ; and we think that he 
was unquestionably right in doing so. 
On all the great questions of public and 
domestic policy, Lord Palmerston and he 
held opinions which were not merely op- 
posite but irreconcilable. No advantage 
could have ensued from their meeting in 
the same council chamber. 

Though, however, Mr. Cobden declined 
to accept Lord Palmerston’s offer, he 
was destined to perform an important 
service for the administration. In the 
summer of 1859 a casual expression of 
Mr. Bright’s, suggesting a commercial 
treaty with France, attracted the atten- 
tion of a distinguished French econo- 
mist, M. Chevalier. It so happened that 
M. Chevalier shortly afterwards paid a 
visit to Mr. Cobden, with whom he was 
on terms of close intimacy.* M. Che- 
valier urged Mr. Cobden to follow up 
the hint which Mr. Bright had given, 
and to seize the opportunity of convert- 
ing no less a personage than the emperor 
himself to the policy of free trade. 
Mr. Cobden, in his turn, paying a visit 
to Hawarden, talked the matter over 
with Mr. Gladstone. Neither he nor Mr. 
Gladstone overlooked the obvious eco- 
nomical objections to any commercial 
treaty. But neither Mr. Gladstone nor 
he “could resist the force of M. »Cheva- 
lier’s emphatic assurance” that the 
French tariff could only be altered 
“through a diplomatic act.” Free trade 
could only be secured-by bargaining ; and 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Gladstone were 
accordingly willing to bargain for the pur- 
pose. 

We have no space to detail the argu- 


* Mr Cobden published his translation of M. Che- 
valier’s ‘* Essay on Gold”’ in 1859. 
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ments by which Mr. Cobden converted 
the French government, or rather the 
French emperor, to free trade.* M. 
Magne, the finance minister, frightened 
the emperor by declaring that every 
piece of foreign manufacture admitted 
into France would displace a piece of 
domestic fabrication. Mr. Cobden reas- 
sured him by telling him that “nearly a 
fourth of his subjects did not wear stock- 
ings, and that, if a few thousand dozen 
of hose were admitted into France, they 
might be consumed by these bare-legged 
people without interfering with the de- 
mand for the native manufacture.” By 
such arguments Mr. Cobden made his 
way; and, before the end of January, 
1860, was enabled to attach his signa- 
ture to a commercial treaty. But the 
treaty only settled principles: the details 
of the tariff were a matter of subsequent 
negotiation. Mr. Cobden undertook the 
duties of the chief place on the com- 
mission appointed to settle these details. 
The work proved difficult and tedious. 
Many persons in France, and some per- 
sons in England, disliked the negotia- 
tion. On its conclusion, “ The Foreign 
Office hesitated to accept the figures 
without reference in detail to the Treas- 
ury, the Customs, and the Board of Trade. 
...» The president of the Board of Trade 
was away in his yacht, and no one knew 
where to find him.” Mr. Cobden had 
reason to be annoyed with these vexa- 
tious delays, which wasted two months 
of the autumn of 1860. 

The conclusion of the negotiation was 
immediately succeeded by another ar- 
rangement. Under the influence of Mr. 
Cobden, the French government agreed 
to abolish passports, though we believe 
that the attention of the emperor was 
first directed to this matter by Mr. John 
Walter; and the English were for the 
first time permitted to enter France with- 
out the permission of the French authori- 
ties. Mr. Cobden had a right to expect 
that the freer intercourse to which these 
reforms would lead would have the effect 
of promoting peaceful relations between 
France and England. But the hopes 
which he formed were apparently doomed 
to disappointment. While he was con- 
verting Napoleon to free trade, the em- 
peror’s plenipotentiaries were closing the 
Italian War by the peace of Zurich; when 


* There is but one man in the government, M. 
Rouher had said—the emperor; and but one will — 
that of the emperor (ii. 254). Mr. Cobden’s negotia- 
tion was even concealed from M. Walewski, the foreign 
minister (ib. 252). 
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the treaty itself was ripe for confirmation 
by Parliament, the annexation of Savoy 
irritated and alarmed the English people ; 
instead of producing peace and disarma- 
ment, the French treaty was accompanied 
by the fortification of our ports, and the 
formation of our volunteer force. Lord 
Palmerston thought that Napoleon had 
“a deep and inextinguishable desire to 
humble and punish England;” the En- 
glish people shared the alarms which the 
prime minister hardly affected to conceal; 
and Mr. Cobden was mortified at perceiv- 
ing that the labors, which he had trusted 
would produce peace and disarmament, 
were followed by increased distrust and 
additional military expenditure. It never 
seems to have occurred to him that the 
commercial treaty might have been a 
blind to mask the designs of the ruler 
of France. 

Mr. Cobden was convinced that no real 
grounds existed for the panic with which 
England was agitated. He protested 
against it in 1862 in the longest and last 
of his pamphlets: “The Three Panics: 
an Historical Episode.” It was the pur- 
pose of this publication to show that the 
alarm of French invasion, which had orig- 
inated in 1847, which had been renewed 
in 1853, and which had recurred in 1860, 
was groundless; that the naval strength 
of France was habitually exaggerated by 
English newspapers and English states- 
men; and that France had neither the in- 
tention nor the means of entering into a 
great naval struggle with this country. It 
was time —so Mr. Cobden concluded — 
that this rivalry of arms should be suc- 
ceeded by some proposal for mutual dis- 
armament. “ It must be remembered that 
such is the immense superiority of our 
navy at the present time—so greatly 
does it surpass that relative strength 
which it was formerly accustomed to have 
in comparison with the navy of France — 
that it devolves on us, as a point of honor, 
to make the first proposal for an attempt 
to put a limit to this most irrational and 
costly rivalry of armaments.” In this, as 
in many other things, Mr. Cobden was en- 
tirely mistaken: the French navy was at 
that time equal to our own in the number 
of efficient ships of war. Yet Mr. Cobden 
actually told the emperor in 1859 that En- 
gland would soon have sixty ships of the 
fine in commission ! 

Mr. Cobden lived for nearly three years 
after the publication of this pamphlet. 
But he did nothing during these years 
which requires any protracted notice in 
these pages. He was growing old, and 
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the infirmities of old age were weakening 
his powers. ‘“ My work,” so he wrote in 
. 1861, “is nearly done. I am nearly fifty- 
seven, and not of a long-lived family. 
Since I passed my meridian a few years 
ago, I have found my powers sensibly 
waning, and particularly those organs 
of the voice which I exercised so unduly 
whilst in their prime.” His throat. had, 
in fact, never recovered the strain to 
. which he had exposed it during the corn- 

law agitation. At the end of 1864 he 
made one of his longest speeches to one 
of the largest audiences which he ever ad- 
dressed. He confessed, in his concluding 
words, that he rose daunted by the fear 
that he would not be heard; he sat down 
physically exhausted by the effort which he 
had made. He came home “out of order 
from top to toe.” A cold winter retarded 
his recovery. He was attacked by his old 
foe (nervous asthma); he was prostrated 
by bronchitis ; and at the end of January, 
though he had shaken off his active dis- 
ease, he was weak, and pining for the sun- 
shine that would not come. So little was 
his real condition known, however, that 
on the toth of February Mr. Gladstone 
wrote to him offering him an important 
situation in the civil service —the chair- 
manship of the Board of Audit. On the 
13th of February Mr. Cobden declined 
the offer on the double ground that his 
health disqualified him fer the post, and 
that its duties, connected as they were 
with an expenditure which he disap- 
proved, would be distasteful to him. A 
little more than a month afterwards he 
left home for London, to take part in a 
debate on the fortifications of Canada. 
The day was cold, and on his arrival at 
his lodgings in Suffolk Street he was 
seized with a fresh attack of asthma. 
“ He lay through the bleak days watching 
the smoke blown from the chimneys of 
the houses opposite, and vainly hoping 
that the wind would change its quarter 
from the merciless east.” But the wind 
did not change; the asthma grew worse; 
bronchitis supervened ; and on the morn- 
ing of Sunday, April 2, Mr. Cobden passed 
away. 

Havieg thus sketched Mr. Cobden’s 
career, we must attempt in the little space 
that is left to us to pass judgment on his 
character and policy. And, in doing so, 
no fair critic will overlook the many amia- 
ble qualities which he displayed as son, 
brother, husband, father, and friend. Mr. 
Bright spoke of him in the House of Com- 
mons as “the manliest and gentlest spirit 
that ever tenanted a human form;” and 
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there are many passages in Mr. Morley’s 
book which illustrate Mr. Bright’s warm 
panegyric. It is, however, with Mr. Cob- 
den’s public character — not his private 
virtues —that we are at present con- 
cerned. And, in dealing with his public 
career, two qualities especially arrest our 
attention. The first is the amazing indus- 
try with which he acquired information ; 
the second, the extraordinary clearness 
with which he made a difficult subject 
plain. The extent of his information was 
always remarkable. It perhaps attracted 
most notice in his agricultural speeches. 
Confident country gentlemen imagined 
that they could easily expose the igno- 
rance of the Manchester cotton-spinner 
—as they inaccurately called him — who 
had the presumption to come and talk 
about farming to their tenants. They 
soon found that Mr. Cobden knew much 
more about agriculture than they did 
themselves. In every instance they were 
fairly beaten by him on their own ground. 

It is one thing to possess information ; 
itis another to use it. Mr. Cobden had 
a greater capacity of using his facts than 
any man of his time. It.is a common- 
place to say that his speeches were per- 
spicuous ; but they were perspicuous be- 
cause they teemed with the right facts in 
the right places. Mr. Morley tells us, on 
the authority of “many scores of Con- 
servatives and Liberals,” that persuasive- 
ness was the secret of Mr. Cobden’s 
oratorical success. It is with some hesi- 
tation that we dissent from the conclusion 
of many scores of authorities, but we 
think that persuasion is a wrong epithet 
to apply to Mr. Cobden’s power. Per- 
suasion (says Johnson) seems rather ap- 
plicable to the passions, and argument to 
the reason. It was the striking charac- 
teristic of Mr. Cobden.that he almost 
uniformly appealed to the reason and not 
to the passions. He did not persuade 
men; he convinced them. 

It was Mr. Cobden’s lot to do the chief 
work of his life by speech and not by 
pen; and his speeches will perhaps be 
read when his writings are forgotten. 
Yet it may be doubted whether nature 
intended him for a speaker. He was defi- 
cient in the imagination which is essen- 
tial in the orator. Almost the last words 
which he uttered in public were, “ I never 
perorate;” and he not only abstained 


from peroration, he never indulged in the 
higher flights of eloquence. It would be 
untrue of him to say, as Macaulay said 
of Sir James Mackintosh, that he spoke 
essays; but it is true that his speeches 
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are deficient in some of the qualities 
which we have been taught to expect in 
oratory. No such defect can be found in 
his best writings. They have all the vig- 
or, the clearness, and the fulness of his 
speeches, and a purity of style which is 
their own. And so, though his chief 
work was done by his tongue, we are in- 
clined to conclude that his pen was his 
more powerful instrument. 

Extent of information, clearness of 
intellect, and facility of expression are 
gifts which are enjoyed by comparatively 
few persons. Mr. Cobden did not unite 
to them the still rarer capacity of fore- 
casting the political future. Like most 
men who pursue a great object with entire 
singleness of purpose, he saw that object 
and that only; he exaggerated its impor- 
tance; and he was incapable of taking 
that broad view of the policy, the ambi- 
tions, the passions, and the deceptions of 
the various races and governments of the 
world which make up the tangled skein 
of politics. He was a great popular lead- 
er, but he would probably have been a 
dangerous and incompetent minister. He 
was almost always misled by his sanguine 
temperament. He declared in 1832 “ that 
if he were stripped naked and turned 
into Lancashire with only his experience 
for a capital, he would still make a large 
fortune.” It is a melancholy commen- 
tary on this confident estimate of his own 
powers that his failure in business and 
subsequent investments cost him three 
fortunes. He was incapable of believing 
that any “swan” of his conception could 
turn into a “goose.” The same fatal 
self-confidence which induced him to buy 
building-land at Manchester, on which 
for years no one wished to build, or to 
purchase Illinois railway shares, followed 
him into public life. He was never tired 
of predicting how the repeal of protec- 
tion in this country would be followed by 
the adoption of free trade in all countries. 
His sanguine anticipations were a source 
of strength to him at the time. His audi- 
ences believed him. But they have seri- 
ously, though unjustly, hampered the 
cause of free trade since. Protection- 
ists have been able to show that Mr. Cob- 
den’s predictions have not been fulfilled, 
and they invite us to.reject him as a false 
prophet. They fail to see that his inca- 
pacity to forecast the future does not 
affect the validity of his reasoning. 

It was a graver defect in Mr. Cobden’s 
character that he was almost uniformly 
unjust tothe men with whom he happened 
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the minister was himself responsible, 
partly accounted for the antipathy which 
he felt towards Sir Robert Peel up to 
1846. Even at the close of 1845 he ex- 
ulted in the fall of the minister, and de- 
clared that he should forfeit his self- 
respect if he ever exchanged a word with 
that man in private. The provocation 
which Sir Robert Peel had given to Mr. 
Cobden in 1843, grave as it was, hardly 
justified such continuous rancor. The 
same thing may be said of Mr. Cobden’s 
continuous opposition to Lord Palmers- 
ton. Weagree with Mr. Cobden in think- 
ing that Lord Palmerston carried the 
principles of intervention to a mischiev- 
ous extreme; but when we find Mr. Cob- 
den writing of the minister as “a vener- 
able political sinner ” and a “ venerable po- 
litical impostor,” we instinctively recollect 
the many great services which Lord Pal- 
merston performed, and recoil against 
the expressions. In his earlier years Mr. 
Cobden had never mixed in any society 
but that in which he was born, and he 
retained through life a morbid dread of 
the upper classes. He mentions that 
when he put on a white cravat to dine 
with a minister, it cost hima pang; and 
when his acquaintance with the aristoc- 
racy somewhat increased, he fears lest his 
democratic principles should be impaired 
by the pleasing manners of his new 
friends, for, he says, “they are so easy.” 
Such illiberality was quite unworthy of so 
eminent a man, who was everywhere re- 
ceived with the respect and cordiality due 
to his own merits and simplicity of char- 
acter. 

The same disposition to misjudge men 
is evident in Mr. Cobden’s estimates of 
foreign statesmen. Prince Metternich is 
“more subtle than profound;” Count 
Nesselrode, like Prince Metternich, is 
“an adept at finesse,” not “a man of 
genius ;” M. Guizot, “an intellectual ped- 
ant and a moral prude;” Louis Philippe, 
“a clever actor;” M. Thiers, “a lively 
little man without dignity and with noth- 
ing to impress you with a sense of power.” 
In 1846, “the young Napoleon is evi- 
dently a weak fellow, but mild and ami- 
able.” We wonder whether Mr. Cobden, 
when he was negotiating with Napoleon 
II]. in 1859, recalled the judgment which 
he had hastily formed thirteen years be- 
fore. 

The work of Mr. Cobden’s life, how- 
ever, was not affected by these drawbacks 
in his character, and he will be chiefly 
recollected hereafter for what he did and 
not for what he thought. The work which 
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he either attempted or accomplished is 
divisible into two portions. First, he 
sought to alter, and partly succeeded in 
modifying, the foreign policy of England ; 
and, secondly, he popularized and ex- 
tended free trade. He aimed, in foreign 
policy, to keep his country from interven- 
tion, and to supersede war by arbitration. 
But Mr. Morley justly says that “it is 
impossible to state the principle of non- 
intervention in rational and statesmanlike 
terms, if it is, under all circumstances and 
without any qualification or limit, to pre- 
clude an armed protest against interven- 
tion by other foreign powers.” Even Mr. 
Cobden himself, it may be suspected, 
doubted the universal applicability of the 
creed which he was continually preach- 
ing. He actually complained that Lord 
Palmerston had not protested against 
Russian intervention in Hungary in 1850. 
When he read Mr. Motley’s “ Dutch Re- 
public,” he said he felt “almost ashamed 
of old Queen Bess,”’ and the “ unvarnished 
selfishness” of her policy. “So far am I 
from wishing we should be unarmed,” he 
wrote in 1860, “I would, if necessary, 
spend one hundred millions sterling to 
maintain an irresistible superiority over 
France at sea.” Only one legitimate in- 
ference can be drawn from such language 
as this. Armament and intervention are 
at once reduced by it from questions of 
principle to questions of expediency and 
degree. If Mr. Cobden would have 
helped the Dutch in the sixteenth century, 
and have raised a protest in the cause of 
Hungary in the nineteenth century, he 
was quite right in desiring to maintain 
British superiority at sea, but quite wrong 
in regarding intervention as a wicked and 
detestable policy. No doubt, he could 
show that in particular instances, in Spain, 
in Portugal, in Italy, and in Greece, Lord 
Palmerston had intervened without any 
sufficient justification. But this does not 
show that intervention is wrong; it only 
proves that Lord Palmerston was meddle- 
some; and, with this limitation, we find 
ourselves agreeing with Mr. Cobden and 
not with Lord Palmerston. 

A proposal, which Mr. Cobden made 
originally in 1849, for the reference of 
international disputes to arbitration, will 
suggest to most people very similar re- 
flections. Arbitration, as a matter of fact, 
was no new expedient. It had been 
adopted, before Mr. Cobden reached his 
teens, to settle a disputed frontier with 
the United States. It was again adopted, 
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failed in the first of these instances, be- 
cause the arbitrator exceeded his literal 
instructions, and, in consequence, the 
Americans refused to accept his award. 
It succeeded in the “ Alabama” question, 
because the English government was re- 
solved loyally to carry out the arrange- 
ment to which it had agreed, though at a 
great sacrifice, not only of money, but of 
sound principles of international law. 
Most people will, however, conclude, from 
a careful review of the two transactions, 
and of the other rare cases in which a 
similar course has been taken, that arbi- 
tration, however applicable it may be to 
certain disputes, can never prove an 
effectual remedy in all international con- 
troversies. In the vast majority of cases 
there would be exceeding difficulty in se- 
lecting an impartial arbitrator: in almost 
every case there would be no means what- 
ever of enforcing the arbitrator’s award. 
While human nature remains unchanged, 
we fear that any court which has no power 
to enforce its decisions is unlikely to 
prove an efficient tribunal. Thus arbitra- 
tion, though it may be useful enough in 
some disputes, will never prove univer- 
sally applicable. It is an expedient for 
occasional adoption, not a specific for 
universal use. 

It is, however, with free trade, and not 
with foreign policy, that Mr. Cobden’s 
name will be permanently identified. In 
this cause he rendered two very signal 
services to his country. We, indeed, are 
not prepared to regard the French treaty 
of 1860 as an achievement properly com- 
parable with the repeal of the corn laws. 
Lord Grey, it seems to us, is perfectly 
right in contending that free-traders ought 
to busy themselves with amending their 
own tariffs, without concerning them 
selves with the affairs of other nations. 
Such was undoubtedly the view of Mr. 
Cobden himself up to 1846; and the sug- 
gestion of commercial treaties was, at 
that time, left to men like Mr. Disraeli, 
the uncompromising advocate of protec: 
tion. It was the failure of Mr. Cobden’s 
predictions which, in reality, led to the 
treaty of 1860; and as free trade in 
France could not be secured by a “logi- 
cal, orderly, methodical process,” Louis 
Napoleon had a right — we are express- 
ing Mr. Cobden’s opinion — to cheat the 
majorities of his Senate into an honest 
policy. Weare not now concerned with 
discussing whether Mr. Cobden was 
wrong in this conclusion. Most statesmen 
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same category as the repeal of the corn 
laws, or even to believe that its signature 
was attended with all the advantages 
which most people imagine. It might be 
shown that Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aber- 
deen, and M. Guizot were all of opinion 
that it is wiser to reduce import duties by 
internal legislation than by foreign trea- 
ties, which are always regarded with more 
or less suspicion. 

In fact, the great principle on which 
free trade proceeds is opposed to arrange- 
ments of this character. The free-trader 
makes it his object to remove every im- 
port duty which has been directly imposed, 
or which indirectly serves as a protection 
to any industry. He affords the con- 
sumer the opportunity of purchasing the 
commodities which he requires in the 
cheapest market. He alleges that the con- 
sumer can only pay for these commodi- 
ties either by exporting other produce, or 
by doing work, such as carrying goods at 
sea for foreign customers, or out of the in- 
terest due to him on capital which he has 
lent to the foreigner. The increase of a 
nation’s imports must, therefore, be at- 
tended by an increase of its exports, an 
increase of its carrying trade, or an in- 
creased employment of its capital abroad, 
or by some or all of these conditions ; and 
it is a much wiser thing for the nation to 
leave each capitalist to determine whether 
he will invest his money abroad, or in 
ships, or in factories at home, than to 
persuade him to invest it in factories by 
negotiating treaties for securing a market 
for their produce. 

If, however, it is desirable that the con- 
sumer should have the opportunity of 
purchasing every commodity in the cheap- 
est market, it is essential that he should 
be able to obtain his food as cheaply as 
possible. The vice of the old system 
was that, in good years, the farmers pro- 
duced more corn than they could sell, 
while in bad years they produced too lit- 
tle for the people. In consequence, the 
food of the poor fell and rose in price 
almost with every rise and fall otf the 
barometer; in the four years ending 1842, 
wheat stood at an average price of 3/. 4s. 
7@. a quarter; in the four years ending 
1846, it fell to an average price of 2/. 11s. 
6d. a quarter. With one solitary excep- 
tion, when the outbreak of the Crimean 
War in reality gave an indirect protection 
to agriculture, wheat has in no one year 
reached the average price at which it 
stood from 1838 to 1842; the people of 
this country have never since experienced 





the suffering which they passed through 
in those four years. 

It is the ordinary custom of free-traders 
to point to the vast increase both of our 
export and import trade as the strongest 
proof of the wisdom of the policy which 
Mr. Cobden advocated, and which Sir 
Robert Peel adopted. We refrain from 
adopting this course in this article for two 
reasons. In the first place, all that it can 
be necessary to say on such a subject was 
said in the last number of this journal ; and 
in the next place, the politician who denies 
that the expansion of trade is, in the 
main, due to free trade, must be wilfully 
blind to the teachings of statistics. We 
prefer, therefore, to dwell on the improve- 
ment which free trade in corn has effected 
in the condition of the people; and we 
do so, first, because this part of the sub- 
ject has attracted less notice; and, sec- 
ond, because Mr. Cobden, free-trader as 
he was, chiefly aimed at free trade in 
food. Perhaps many persons have not 
reflected on the exact effect of a tax on 
bread on the people. Assuming that 
every member of a working man’s family 
eats one quarter of wheata year, and that 
each working man’s family consists of 
five members, every addition of a shilling 
to the price of wheat imposes a taxation 
of five shillings a year on the working- 
man; a rise of five shillings in the price 
ef wheat is equivalent to a tax of twenty- 
five shillings; or, if the working man’s 
wages be one pound a week, toa tax of 
about two and a half per cent. on his 
wages, or an income tax of sixpence in the 
pound. To the agricultural laborer, whose 
wages do not amount to a pound a week, 
the rise in price constitutes a still heavier 
tax. We commend these figures to the 
Conservative statesmen who are dallying 
with fair trade, and to our Conservative 
contemporary, who desires to reconstruct 
the Conservative party by giving repre- 
sentation to the colonies, and by imposing 
a duty on corn. Hopeless indeed must 
be the state of British agriculture, if it 
cannot be renovated without practically 
imposing an income tax of more than 
sixpence in the pound on the unfortunate 
agricultural laborer. 

We do not, of course, pretend that the 
terrible distress of 1838 to 1842 was oc- 
casioned by dear corn. But it was un- 
doubtedly aggravated by the high price 
of food. We have lately been experienc- 
ing a long depression of trade, which has 
been accompanied with bad weather and 
agricultural depression. The condition 









of the last few years has been in many 
respects similar to that of 1838 to 1842. 
The one striking dissimilarity between 
the two epochs is the existence of acorn 
law in the former period and the absence 
of a corn law now. It is worth while 
noticing the different effects on the peo- 
ple. In 1842, out of a population of 
about sixteen millions, there were one 
million four hundred and twenty nine 
thousand paupers in England and Wales. 
In 1881 the people had grown to twenty- 
six millions, but there were only eight 
hundred and three thousand paupers. In 
1842 one person in every eleven, in 1881 
only one person out of every thirty-two, 
was a pauper. We are far from contend- 
ing that this vast improvement in the 
condition of the people is solely due to 
cheap food. But just as we think that 
free trade has been the chief cause of 
our expanded commerce, so we believe 
that cheap food has been the main cause 
of the greater prosperity of the people. 

This great -boon—cheap food —a 
grateful people will always associate with 
Mr. Cobden’s name. He was not the 
first worker in the field. He was not the 
only orator who converted a people. Mr. 
Villiers, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Fox, and a host of others took their part 
in the fray, and it would be ungrateful to 
forget the services which they rendered. 
But it was Mr. Cobden who made the 
chief impression on the nation, because 
he succeeded in placing his arguments 
before the people in a manner which they 
could understand. As Sir Robert Peel 
said, “ The name which ought to be asso- 
ciated with” free trade in corn “is the 
name of one who, acting from pure and 
disinterested motives, has, with untiring 
energy, made appeals to our reason, and 
has enforced those appeals with an elo- 
quence the more to be admired because 
it was unaffected and unadorned: the 
name which ought to be chiefly associ- 
ated with the success of those measures 
is the name of RICHARD COBDEN.” 


From Temple Bar. 
THE FRERES. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE 
WOOING O’r.” 
CHAPTER XL. 


GRACE’S first feeling at this sudden 1n- 
terruption was amusement dashed with 
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scarcely feared misinterpretation; the 
truth of the case must, she thought, be as 
apparent to all as to herself. 

The intruders, as if by mutual impulse, 
stopped quite still where they had wit- 
nessed the delighted professor’s ardent 
gesture. While he, too full of his own 
feelings to think of anything else, ex- 
claimed as he turned away, — 

“ ] shall act on your suggestion at once, 
and will leave you now, as you have, | see, 
good companions.” With a smile and 
bow, he walked rapidly away. Then Falk- 
enberg sprang forward. 

“Ach Gott!” he cried, with a harsh, 
mocking laugh, “another victim! My 
dear and gentle Fraulein, I néver thought 
I should find you out to be as other wom- 
en are, a deceitful coquette. Could not 
even the simple, faithful professor es- 
cape?” 

There was such fierce anger and con- 

tempt in his voice and eyes, that Grace, 
who had risen as he approached, instinct- 
ively drew nearer to Balfour. She was 
too bewildered to speak; moreover, it 
flashed across her that it would be impos- 
sible to explain without betraying her 
friends; but Balfour exclaimed, — 
“ Falkenberg, what is this! Go, man, 
and recover yourself before you apolo- 
gize to Miss Frere for this extraordinary 
speech!” 

Grace, more frightened still at Balfour’s 
stern voice and manner, halted between 
the two, looking from one to the other. 

“How dare you” — Falkenberg was 
beginning impetuously, when, with a sud- 
den desperate effort, he stopped himself, 
gnawed his moustaches for an instant, and 
then, with another discordant laugh, tried 
to turn his uncontrollable fury into a jest. 
“What serious, solemn faces you both 
have! Don’t you know I always bristle 
up in defence of the proprieties, and feel 
specially bound to watch over my sweet- 
est, fairest cousin? To say nothing of 
my regard for the victim, my Fraulein, I 
will make my apologies to you in private, 
if you need any.” 

So saying, Falkenberg turned abruptly, 
and walked quickly away into the further 
recesses of the wood, before Grace could 
collect herself to reply. Balfour looked 
after him, the stern look fading out of his 
face and being replaced by a puzzled ex- 
pression. 

“* The fellow must be mad!” he said at 
last, as if to himself. “Grace”? —a long 
pause, looking earnestly and somewhat 
sadly at her—“I suppose I have no 





annoyance, very slight annoyance, for she 


business to ask, no right to interfere; but 
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I should like to know what it is all 
about.” 

“IT would tell you readily,” returned 
Grace, with just a little quiver in her 
voice, and just the suspicion of a tear in 
each eye, “only the poor dear professor 
has trusted me, and I must not betray 
him.” 

“Of course I cannot help people mak- 
ing declarations to you,” said Balfour, 
with a grim smile; “but as —as an old 
friend whom you say you consider a broth- 
er, let me ask by what right does that 
man” —looking in the direction where 
Falkenberg had vanished — “dare to 
speak to you as he did — dare to threat- 
en, for it was a threat, to apologize in pri- 
vate ?” 

“He has no right at all,” cried Grace 
indignantly ; “ and you are as bad as he is 
to speak to me in such a tone.” 

“No tone of mine could be so bad as 
his — the affianced husband of your cous- 
in,” said Balfour sternly. 

“T am as much astonished as you are,” 
said Grace, her heart beating with vexa- 
tion, mortified pride, and a horrible incli- 
nation tocry. “I do not see why Wolff 
should be angry if he saw three or four 
men on their knees before me; but he is 
often unreasonable and cross. I have 
never felt at ease with him.” 

“No,” said Balfour, still looking very 
grim. ‘Do you mean me to believe that 
you do not know the fellow is in love with 
you: 

“You may believe what you like, Mau- 
rice,” said Grace with firmness; “but I 
do not know any such thing. Long ago, 
at first, he used to flirt with me, as he did 
with every one, and we were great friends ; 
but since he was engaged to Gertrud, he 
seemed quite good and taken up with her. 
Do you think 1 would permit a man be- 
trothed, nay, almost married —it is so 
solemn an affair here — to — to assume a 
lover-like tone to me?” 

“No; I do not think you would will- 
ingly, Grace,” said Balfour slowly; “but 
you love to be admired, and you have, 
perhaps unintentionally, winning ways, 
while Falkenberg is a subtle man of the 
world, —rather unscrupulous, I fear — 
and—— Why, the first time he pro- 
nounced your name I fe/¢ he was in love 
with you. For God's sake take care, or he 
will give you trouble.” 

“I defy him,” said Grace, her head 
erect, her eyes flashing, yet conscious of 
the truth that lay in Balfour’s words. “ He 
is bound to his Braut. He knows I do 
not care a straw for him; and he dare 


not trouble me. Besides, I think you do 
not do him justice; he is hasty and irrita- 
ble, but not unscrupulous.” 

“ He is pleasant and attractive, I know, 
and full of the airs and graces which fas- 
cinate young ladies,” said Balfour gloom- 
ily; “sol might as well save myself the 
trouble of warning you. But I cannot get 
over the tone in which he spoke to you. 
How could he have dared to do so, if you 
had not been on terms ——” 

“ You doubt and insult me,” interrupted 
Grace, drawing herself up. “ You ought 
to know me better; and, as you do not, 
you may doubt and be disagreeable. I 
shall not mind you.” 

She turned from him, and began to walk 
away towards the house. Balfour hesi- 
tated an instant, and then strode quickly 
to her side. 

“Grace,” he said, still sternly, and 
touching her arm for a moment, “ you 
might very well retort on me that I have 
no business to interfere with you, or —” 

“But I don’t want to say anything of 
the sort,” interrupted Graceagain. ‘ You 
are a friend —a brother —and I would 
rather you made yourself as disagreeable 
as you are doing, than misjudge me in 
silence.” 

“Hear me,” continued Balfour; “if 
you knew the comfort it is to me to think, 
to know, you were above the miserable 
coquetries of commonplace women.” 

‘But I am sure I am not,” said Grace, 
stopping and looking straight into his 
eyes, with a glance half imploring, half 
mischievous — a glance before which Bal- 
four’s righteous wrath began to subside 
rapidly. “It is so nice to feel one is 
pleasant and admired, and to say saucy 
things, and make people open their eyes. 
Do not fancy I am an angel; but, dear 
Maurice, do you think, though I enjoy 
all this, I would be false and cruel, or like 
to give pain? You cannot think so badly 
of me.” 

“No!” cried Balfour, with a gesture as 
though he threw his doubts to the wind; 
“T will disbelieve everything in heaven 
above, or the earth beneath, before I 
doubt you!” 

He tried to end his speech with a laugh, 
but there was a passionate tone in his 
words that struck to his hearer’s heart 
and moved her strangely, though she re- 
plied more to his laugh than to his ex- 
pressions. 

“ There, that is much wiser and nicer! 
I wish Wolff von Falkenberg had not 
been so odious,” she went on, in a regret- 





ful tone. “I had planned to take you 
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over this charming Elfenwiese — the first 
place I began to feel happy in, after the 
miserable time in London —and tell you 
about my visit here. And he has spoiled 
it all. It is so delightful to be able to 
speak out to you safely and confidentially ! 
You are really the only reasonable man | 
know.” 

“That is, I suppose, the only man not 
in love with you?” said Balfour, looking 
down into the bright face and kindly, hon- 
est eyes uplifted to his, with his ordinary 
quiet smile, but with a tinge of pain — of 
yearning in his glance which struck Grace 
as unusual, and dwelt in her memory for 
many a day; but she answered without 
the least embarrassment, — 

“No—no, Maurice; I never thought 
of that. People like me to talk to and 
dance with, but they do not fall in love 
with me — not really, you know.” 

“Oh, they don’t—don’t they?” said 
Balfour quietly. ‘Well, friendship is 
very nice — is it not, Grace?” 

“Yes, it is indeed very charming! 
What shall I do when you leave us, Mau- 
rice?” 

No answer. 

“ Now let us be happy,” she resumed, 
“and I will show you where dear Frieda 
took me the first day we came here. By 
the way, Maurice, why were you not cross 
with me about Dr. Sturm as well as about 
Wolff?” 

“]T don’t know,” returned Balfour, 
laughing. “A sort of instinct tells me 
the man was not making love to you. If 
he was, it was a second-hand love — eh, 
Grace?” 

“You are right,” cried she, “as you 
will find out before long ;” and then, their 
old easy, friendly tone thoroughly re- 
stored, Grace and her comrade wandered 
about the pine wood until Grace thought 
it was time to seek the rest of the party. 

“The gnadige Frau desired me to in- 
form the guests that coffee awaits them 
in the salon above,” said the Verwalter, 
coming up to them. To the Obenstube 
accordingly they ascended, and found the 
rest of the party assembled. 

Lady Elton was looking somewhat 
sleepy and rather bored; Mrs. Frere talk- 
ing with the old pastor of Dalbersdorf, 
who piqued himself on his English —a 
rarer accomplishment in the days of his 
youth than in the present time; the count 
doing the agreeable in his charming, fresh, 
yet old-fashioned style, to Fraulein von 
Eichwald; and Gertrud, in a coquettish 
lace and muslin apron, was, with the as- 
sistance of the Stuben-Madchen, pouring 





out and distributing coffee and cake; 
while Frau Alvsleben sat beside the sofa, 
on which Lady Elton and Mrs. Frere, the 
principal guests, were seated, for a won- 
der without her knitting, and listening 
with a pleased smile to some whispered 
communications which Falkenberg, his 
face set in its most harmonious aspect, 
was making in her ear. He glanced 
quickly at Grace as she entered, and for 
a second his brow contracted, but he took 
no ostensible notice of the new-comers. 

“Ah, Grace!” cried Gertrud, who 
looked warm and worried, “do you know 
what has become of Frieda? She has 
left me to distribute the coffee unassist- 
ed; ’tis too bad of her.” ' 

“T think she is in her room. Let me 
help you, Gertrud,’”’ said Grace, anxious 
to cover her friend’s retreat; and she 
took off her hat, placing it in a corner. 

“Frieda has been sorely whimsical of 
late,” said Gertrud, as she put sugar in 
the cups. “Here, Grace: this is for 
your friend, Herr Balfour.” 

“ Maurice, come for your coffee. Do 
not suppose I am going to carry it to 
you,” said Grace, aloud. 

“Heaven forbid!” returned Balfour, 
approaching to take the cup from her 
hand. 

“ My Gracechen, you are too bold,” said 
Gertrud, smiling. ‘ Here,” she went on, 
“this is for Wolff.” 

“ Marie will take it to him,” said Grace 
coolly. 

“] also can come for it,” said Falken- 
berg, coming up behind her; but Grace, 
taking no notice of him, turned away to 
carry the professor’s and her grand-uncle’s 
cups to them, and then sat down beside 
Lady Elton. 

“ You are looking tired, dear Lady El- 
ton.” 

“IT am tired, and my head aches. I am 
going to ask Frau Alvsleben to let me go. 
1 am an invalid, and have my privileges, 
you know.” 

“Shall I come with you?” 

““No— many times, no. They talk of 
dancing. I can send back the carriage or 
a carriage for you. Come and see me to- 
morrow; I want to talk to you.” 

Lady Elton proceeded to excuse herself 
to the hostess; and after many ceremoni- 
ous regrets and courteous appeals to the 
“dear heaven” and its powers to witness 
her profound disappointment at so sudden 
a termination of the visit, Frau Alvsleben 
permitted her guest to depart, escorted to 
the door by the Count Falkenberg and 
Balfour. 
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“But where, then, is Frieda?” cried 
her mother, at last missing her. “Is the 
child ill? Where is she, Grace?” 

“] think she is in her room, but I am 
not sure,” said Grace. 

“] will away there, and look for her,” 
said Frau Alvsleben. 

“And where is Mab?” added Mrs. 
Frere. “I have not seen her since din- 
ner.” 

“Mab has been with Mamsell and the 
Nacht-Wachter’s little daughter,” said 
Heinrich Sturm. ‘She fell down in the 
cow-stable, and Mamsell has been putting 
her to rights.” 

“Lieber Himmel!” began Frau Alvs- 
leben, when the entrance of Frieda cut 
her short. 

Frieda, transfigured, radiant with the 
light of a great joy shining from some 
inner source of rapture through her eyes, 
and on her lips, and in every line and 
curve of face and form. Grace was as- 
tonished that every one did not recognize 
and remark the change. 

“Ach, meine Liebling!” cried Frau 
Alvsleben. “Thou hast been sorely 
needed. Where hast thou been?” 

“ Needed!” cried Frieda, with a fine 
assumption of amazement. “ Meine liebe 
Mutter, why didst thou not send for me?” 

And she hurried to Gertrud, and began 
hastily to try and “pour out” from the 
exhausted coffee-pot. 

“ But, Frieda,” said Gertrud, “I do not 
think you know what you are doing. The 
coffee is finished, every one has taken 
twice,” and she looked at her sister in 
some surprise. 

Frieda laughed and blushed, and turn- 
ing away, encountered Falkenberg’s scru- 
tinizing eyes. 

“ Frieda!” he exclaimed mischievously, 
“why, you look quite lovely —does she 
not, Gertrud? Her eyes suggest a dance. 
Shall we dance, heart’s dearest?” 

“If you will,” said Gertrud benignly; 
“ask the mother.” 

After some slight delay, the tables were 
cleared away; and Mrs. Frere volun- 
teered, with her usual good-nature, to be 
musician. 

The welcome sounds soon brought in 
Mab, washed, ironed, and not visibly much 
the worse for her mishap in the cow- 
house; and every one was soon in mo- 
tion, even Frau Alvsleben herself, who 
whirled youthfully with the Herr Pro- 
fessor. 

Falkenberg was carefully attentive to 
his Braut, and at first only left her to 
dance with Mab. Grace saw that Mau- 





rice was watching him in his quiet, un- 
demonstrative way, and felt half amused, 
yet a little anxious that no further misun- 
derstanding should occur. Balfour did 
not dance for the first two dances, the 
second of which was a polka, and played 
by Grace — for though possibly the least 
musically instructed of those present, she 
had the knack, not often possessed by 
great pianists, of playing in capital time 
and great spirit for dancing. 

“T think I may claim this waltz. Is it 
to be a waltz?” asked Balfour, as Grace 
declared her fingers could move no longer, 
and rose from her seat at the piano. 

“Oh yes; 1 want to see how you can 
dance. Who is going to play? Baron 
Rudolph —that is delightful! The men 
here can almost always play for dancing, 
but the women seem to practise the life 
out of their music.” 

“They all dance too violently, and in 
what may be called the perpendicular 
style,” said Balfour, smiling, “I am 
afraid, Grace, my step may not suit you. 
You see, most of my dancing has been 
done in America.” 

“Why, who had you to dance with 
there?” asked Grace, raising her brows 
in saucy astonishment. 

“ Very charming girls, I assure you.” 

“Yes, in the towns and civilized places, 
no doubt; but where you have been ?” 

“Oh, I have been in the great towns 
too. Now, Miss Grace, smoothly if you 
please, and leave yourself to me.” 

“Maurice, you are positively auda- 
cious !” 

After a few trials, Grace got into the 
swing of his step and method, with the 
facility of a quick, accurate ear and light 
foot. Then she found it more delightful 
to waltz with Maurice Balfour than she 
anticipated: the smooth equality of his 
step, the slight swing in perfect time with 
the music, the dexterous gliding in and 
out through the other dancers, the relief 
of reversing, of going straight, of return- 
ing to the round again —all the peculiar 
charm and grace of American dancing, 
which makes an American cavalier so de- 
sirable in a ball-room (as he is also out of 
it), had been thoroughly acquired by Bal- 
four. Grace, supported by the firm, even 
pressure of his arm placed well round 
her, felt that she could go on forever. 

“T got on better that time, did I not?” 
she asked, when they at last paused near 
the piano; “I never knew any one waltz 
so delightfully; I suppose I must let you 
go and dance with some one else; but I 
feel as if I could go on all night.” 








“IT suppose I must ask some one else,” 
said Balfour rather ruefully, “but they 
bound up and down so awfully, I don’t 
know how we shall manage. Still what 
must be, must be. Who are you going to 
dance with?” a little curiously. 

“Oh, the Herr Professor! I see him 
looking at me with dancing intentions.” 

“Don’t let him kiss your hand in the 
middle of the room.” 

“No; there is another hand here he 
would prefer.” 

“] must give you another lesson or 
two, Grace, at home quietly. Mrs. Frere 
will play for us.” 

“As many as you like; only you will 
spoil me for other dancing, and 1 shall 
not have much of yours.” 

“ Hush !— for God’s sake don’t antici- 
pate leave-taking!” exclaimed Maurice, 
with a sudden vehemence that startled 
Grace. 

Towards supper-time, Frieda managed 
to whisper a few ecstatic explanations 
into her friend’s ear. All was well; the 
beloved Otto was indeed hers. They 
were now vowed to each other; death 
alone could separate them in heart: but 
she feared and trembled for the result of 
to-morrow’s interview with her mother. 
She wished it postponed, but Otto was re- 
solved. He wished all things to be hon- 
estly and openly done. Frieda would let 
her dearest friend know the result. 

Just before supper, Falkenberg asked 
Grace to dance. She was engaged ; and 
they did not speak again till that lengthy 
meal was finished, and they stood waiting 
for the carriage. 

Then he said in French, — 

“T suppose I have sinned past forgive- 
ness; but if you knew how ashamed of 
myself and enraged against myself I am, 
you would think me punished enough. I 
understand matters now.” 

“ You must have been mad, Herr Baron, 
to dare speak to me in such a manner,” 
said Grace stiffly. 

“I was — I am — I have been for some 
time,” he said, in a very low tone; “but 
I shall grow better, Grace, I am resolved. 
Ah! my words were prophetic that pleas- 
ant evening in our early acquaintance, 
when we talked of Balfour; and I said, 
when he came you would have eyes or 
ears for none but him!” 

“That is not true, Wolff; I do not 
change to my friends. But I like the old 
ones best: I told you so.” 

“Friends!” repeated Falkenberg, with 
a sneer. 

“The carriage is here, Grace,” called 
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Mrs. Frere; and then the elaborate cer- 
emony of bidding good-night ensued. 

“So Falkenberg managed to apologize 
almost in private,” said Balfour, as he 
handed Grace into the droschky. 

“He is very foolish and ill-tempered,” 
she returned. 

“Take care,” said Balfour, pressing her 
hand hard, so hard that it pained her. 

‘Maurice dear, do ask Frieda for a 
head-Zch (shawl) for Mab; there is a lit- 
tle sharpness in the air. How do you re- 
turn, Maurice?” 

“T walk in with the professor.” 

“ Good-night.” 


CHAPTER XLI.. 


GRACE took care to pay Lady Elton an 
early visit the following morning to be 
safe out of the way, feeling very sure that 
Faikenberg would call before leaving for 
K6nigstein, and, once in the house, she 
knew he would contrive a private apology, 
evade it how she might. 

She was painfully anxious to avoid him, 
to be able to tell Balfour that Falkenberg 
had had no further chance of explanation, 
public or private. .She was half angr 
with Maurice, too, for doubting and find. 
ing fault with her, though eager to pre- 
serve the high estimation she knew he 
had for her. She felt fretted and uneasy. 
She wanted to see him, to read in his 
grave, soft eyes if she still held her place ; 
and yet much too proud to question him, 
although the brotherly and sisterly tone 
which existed between them quite war- 
ranted such frank interrogations. 

Lady Elton was at her writing-table, 
surrounded by a portentous-looking pile 
of open letters and papers; and the win- 
dow opposite was open, although the view 
was obscured by driving mists and clouds, 
for a rainy morning had succeeded the 
sunshine and warmth of yesterday. 

“ You are early, child! ” she said, hold- 
ing out her need, “and I was just wish- 
ing for you: there is a strong affinity be- 
tween us. I sometimes wonder, if you 
had had a life like mine, would you be- 
come a replica of your old friend at my 
age. 

“« I fear I should never be as clever and 
learned, and — oh no, I should not be like 
you!” said Grace, looking at her with 
loving admiration as she put her hat on 
the sofa, and drew her chair to the writ- 
ing-table. 

“You are stronger in some ways and 
much weaker in others,” continued Lady 
Elton, not heeding Grace’s remark ; “and 
your circumstances — circumstances are 
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omnipotent, Grace —are so different, that 
it is impossible to say. Family ties are 
often such important supports, and the 
freedom of isolation is often dangerous. 
Your love for your mother, your care for 
Mab, will always keep you straight.” 

“ But, dear Lady Elton, no one can be 
straighter than you are. Who is more 
respected and esteemed and looked up to 
than yourself?” 

* Oh, I have nothing to complain.of. I 
have fared very well; the world and I 
are quits,” said Lady Elton, a little impa- 
tiently. “But tell me, what has brought 
you out so early?” 

“T wanted to know how you are. You 
seemed not quite so well yesterday,” re- 
turned Grace. 

“Thank you, I was much as _ usual; 
but the noise and the length of the din- 
ner exhausted me. I do not dislike the 
Teuton, but I prefer taking him in small 
doses.” 

“] like them all at Dalbersdorf so very 
much!” cried Grace. ‘As to Uncle 
Costello and Frieda, I love them dearly; 
indeed I like all Germans, they are so 
funny and sentimental.” 

“Ah, yes! sentiment — that is the ten- 
der, green husk of the German nut, but 
the kernel is of the hardest, strongest 
reason and materialism; they can well 
afford to play at sentimentality ! ” 

“But, Lady Elton, they are very kind 
— ready to doa service to any one who 
needs it — and sympathetic.” 

“ They are all that, but they are selfish 
too.” 

“T suppose nothing is sorare as unself- 
ishness in every nation.” 

“T suppose so, Grace —at least one 
does not meet it often in individuals ; and 
how often apparent unselfishness is only 
weakness.” 

“Not often,” pleaded Grace; “at all 
events it is a pleasant form of weakness.” 

There was a pause while Lady Elton 
looked over her letters, consigning some 
to the waste-paper basket, and tying up 
others, her thoughts evidently far away. 
At last she said, — 

“ You are not impatient and greedy like 
most scribblers, Grace ; you have not — ” 

Here the door opened, and Luigi pre- 
sented himself, with two cards — * Baron 
Falkenberg von Ottenhain, and Baron 
Wolff Falkenberg,” read Lady Elton. 

“T really cannot stand a ceremonial 
visit this morning, Grace! ” 

“Do not try, dear Lady Elton,” said 
Grace earnestly. “It would be a mere 
disturbance ; send them a civil message.” 


“T said miladi was much indisposed,” 
observed the intelligent Luigi. 

“Very good. Say then how grieved I 
feel not to be able to receive these gentle- 
men, and that I wish them 402 voyage,” 
said Lady Elton to her servant; adding, 
as he left the room: * What cairns of lies 
one heaps up in the course of a civilized 
life, Grace!” 

“No more than you would tell in an 
uncivilized one,” returned that young 
lady, laughing, while she listened a little 
anxiously for Luigi’s return; for she felt 
sure that if Falkenberg had already been 
to Bergstrasse, and heard she was with 
Lady Elton, he would ask to see her; but 
if he called on her mother last, there 
would be no time to return before the 
train started. The minutes passed, and 
no Luigi came; so Grace breathed more 
freely, while half angry with herself for 
attaching so much importance to so small 
a matter. 

“1 was just beginning to say,” resumed 
Lady Elton, “that you have been very 
forbearing, Grace. You have not worried 
about your manuscript. Do you forget 
you gave it to me?” 

“No, indeed!” cried Grace, smiling 
and blushing. “I have longed so much 
for your opinion that I dared not ask it.” 

“Foolish child; why, you are abso- 
lutely changing color, Well, I have read 
it through, and it is not bad.  Isn’t 
that damning with faint praise? But I 
will say more, Grace. It is very much 
better than I expected; still I doubt if 
any editor would give you anything for 
it.” 

“T suppose not,” replied Grace, trying 
not to feel dreadfully disappointed. “I 
am glad, though, that you think it ‘not 
bad.’” 

“No, it is certainly not bad. But do 
you know that the style of descriptive 
paper you have attempted, without a story 
of any kind, is a four de force, even for 
an experienced pen. If you should want 
to earn money, by far the best chance for 
a beginner is a story — a novel.” 

“Buta plot! Dear Lady Elton, I never 
could invent a plot.” 

“Oh yes, you could. Hash up two or 
three novels. Pick a hero out of one and 
a villain out of another, an angel here and 
a devil there—make the devilry very 
strong — never mind consistency — strew 
it with a scattering of reality gleaned 
from what you have seen and known. A 
plot is really of no great importance. 
There are no plots in real life. It is only 





your inexperienced writer who depends 











upon his plot. Every day of an exist- 
ence truly recorded would make a vol- 
ume.” 

“But I am most inexperienced, and 
utterly dependent on a plot.” 

“Don’t hunt for one, then; let it 
come.” 

“ Ah, Lady Elton, but I fear it will not. 
I wonder you have not written novels 
yourself, you seem to understand all about 
it so well.” 

““No, dear Grace, I had no tendency 
that way; and it is far easier to criticise 
than to write. Seriously, I think you 
have some of the qualities that succeed; 
but it is an uncertain métier : do not hope 
too much. However, as you have plenty 
of time, write and write, and read; per- 
haps you may develop some facility.” 

She paused, and opening a drawer, took 
out the roll of MS. so precious in the 
eyes of its author; and looking at it with 
an indulgent smile, handed it to Grace. 

“ Very well,” she said, “1 will not hope 
too much; but your sentence is more len- 
ient than I expected.” 

Lady Elton did not reply, and another 
pause ensued, so much longer than the 
first, that Grace began to think perhaps 
her friend would like to be alone; but 
before she could act on this impression, 
Lady Elton broke the silence. 

“[ am going away, child. Going in 
two or three days.” 

“Why? Oh, pray don’t go! It is so 
nice to have you here; such a pleasure, 
and such a backing up!” 

“Yes,” returned Lady Elton, looking 
at her thoughtfully, “I believe you like 
me heartily; and if I had known you 
sooner, and if you had no other ties, I 
could have taken you into my life; but 
fate forbids such things to be. Now I 
must just go back to the old mill-wheel 
round.” 

“ But why go, dear?” caressingly. “I 
think you have been better, a little bright- 
er, since you were here.” 

“T have,” said Lady Elton. “Do not 
suppose I want to be miserable. I would 
give —oh! I know not what—to throw 
off this terrible, weary sense of having 
nothing to live for, or love! And yet 
with the sad prescience that belongs to 
my years, I know J shall live through the 
pain of the present, and what is called 
recover myself —that is, go back to the 
old grooves, just numbed, and dulled, and 
indifferent; and people will say, ‘Oh, 
Lady Elton is quite herself again!’ be- 
cause I do not sit all day crying with my 
head in my hands.” 
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Grace felt too deeply for the speaker to 
offer a syllable of consolation. She only 
took her hand and tenderly kissed it. 

“What terrible things pain and grief 
are!’ she said softly. “I feel as if they 
were foes to be resisted to the death.” 

“Yes; but they are irresistible.” 

“T suppose so. I was very, very mis- 
erable when you quarrelled with me; but 
I always felt that I had made a great es- 
cape from Mr. Darnell.” 

“] think youdid. 1 did not understand 
you so well, Grace. By the way,” look- 
ing among her papers, “I have a letter 
from Max this morning. He talks of 
paying us avisit. He has tried all places, 
he says; so he thinks of. Zittau for a 
change, and also to see his dear relations, 
You know Max carefully conceals any 
little sparkles of warm feeling he has not 
yet succeeded in stamping out. Still I 
think he is not without heart.” 

‘* Max coming to Zittau!” cried Grace, 
dismayed at all the disturbance of her 
tranquil happiness which this intelligence 
threatened. “He had much better not. 
Pray tell him he would be sick of it in 
twenty-four hours; and now you are go- 
ing away, he would be quite miserable 
here. Do not let him come, dear Lady 
Elton!” 

“Grace,” said Lady Elton, much sur- 
prised, “I fancied you got on very well 
with Max. In short, I had a theory that 
he made love to you when he was at Dun- 
gar; and Max can be very charming.” 

“ Pooh!” returned Grace, with a smile 
and a blush; “he gave me a few. lessons 
in the art of flirtation, just to keep his 
own hand in, I suppose; but he did not 
care for me really.” 

“Very likely. I do not think he cares 
much for any one except Max Frere. 
Are you in earnest in wishing him not to 
come?” 

“Yes; truly, deeply in earnest.” 

“Very well. But Grace, I wish you 
liked Max better; I think — perhaps I 
am wrong—but I fancy he is very fond 
of you.” . 

“Ah! Iam not fond of him. I would 
never wish to see him again.” 

“You surprise me; but I see you are 
in earnest.” Lady Elton looked search- 
ingly at her as she spoke; and Grace, 
turning from her gaze, saw it was already 
noon by the Jexzdule on the mantelpiece. 
“*T must leave you,” she said; “I prom- 
ised my mother to return to her at twelve. 
I wish I could persuade you to defer your 
departure. Must you really go?” 

“I must, child. I want to see some 
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people in Paris; and I have some busi- 
ness in London.” 

“ We shall miss you most dreadfully.” 

“Come and live in London, Grace; it 
would be much better for you. This place 
is very well for a short time, but it is ban- 
ishment; and I do not want you to marry 
the best Graf or Baron amongst them. 
And you should put Mab to school; it is 
impossible she can have the proper disci- 
pline at home: it would wear you out to 
attempt it, and create bad feeling amongst 

“ou,” 
a Quite true, Lady Elton,” said Grace 
rather dejectedly; “but what can I do? 
We cannot afford a good boarding-school, 
and life is much easier and cheaper in 
Zittau. Perhaps next year, when we have 
recovered Randal’s difficulties 2 

“ He will be ready with a fresh supply,” 
interrupted her friend. 

“ Ah, do not say so!” cried Grace, tears 
starting to her eyes. “Why should he 
not get on, and keep straight as well as 
others ?” 

“Why not, indeed?” said Lady Elton 
kindly. “I am cruel—am I not, dear? 
Well, Grace, tell your mother I shall start 
for Paris on Monday, and I should much 
like to take you with me.” 

Grace was so full of thought that she 
took a little detour aw Park, instead of 
going direct home. It was not raining 
now, but everything was damp and moist, 
and the big stones of the rough pavement 
were dank and dark. The grass and 
shrubs of the strip of ornamental plant- 
ing which had replaced the old defences 
of the town, and which was dignified by 
the large appellation of “ Park,” gave out 
their odors in the heavy atmosphere, as 
did also the battered openings into the 
drains beneath, wherever a roadway 
crossed the path, with the intense offen- 
siveness peculiar to Continental towns. 
Grace felt strangely depressed ; this sud- 
den resolution of Lady Elton’s seemed 
full of evil omen to her. What if Mau- 
rice were called away next week too! — 
and this was quite possible. How fear- 
fully alone she would feel, how completely 
desolate! And she had been quite con- 
tent three months ago without either of 
them. How was it that they (she even 
thought in the plural) had become thus 
essential? She could not answer; she 
only knew that it was so. 

“Ah, my Fraulein!” said a pleasant 
voice at her side, “you are plunged in 
deep thought; but I must disturb you. I 
have been to seek you at your lodgings, 
but you were gone.” 








Grace turned and saw the pale, thought- 
ful face and bright eyes of Professor 
Sturm. 

“Tam very glad I met you, Herr Pro- 
fessor! What news, good friend?” 

“ What I expected,” he returned a little 
sadly. “I went early to Dalbersdorf this 
morning, and had a long interview with 
the Frau Mutter; she was not quite sur- 
prised at my communication. I think 
Herr Baron Falkenbergis inimical to me. 
Well, mein bestes Fraulein, Frau Alvsle- 
ben was not friendly at first, she re- 
proached me for having spoken first to 
her daughter. She contrasted the dear 
Frieda’s position and my own most un- 
favorably ; she hinted that I knew the 
count’s intention to bequeath his fortune 
to my beloved: and then I waxed wroth, 
and would have gone forth, but that the 
thought of Frieda withheld me; and while 
I hesitated, my best beloved came quickly 
in, her fair face streaming with tears, her 
golden hair disordered, and she fell on her 
mother’s neck, and told her in her heav- 
enly sweet voice how she could love none 
but me —and had ever loved me. And 
then, after much speaking, it was deter- 
mined that we might consider ourselves 
engaged, without announcement; and if 
ina year’s time I can show that I have 
an income of certain thalers, we may be 
Braut and Brautigam! Gott! what mu- 
sic there is in the words. So far, itis no 
worse than I expected.” 

“No indeed, my dear professor,” cried 
Grace heartily ; “it is much better. Dear 
Frieda knows you are hers; and if you 
are faithful, all will go well. 1 shall see 
you happily united before I go back to 
England.” 

“How?” cried Sturm, “do you think 
of leaving us?” 

“ No, no; not for a long time.” 

“ And so,” resumed the professor, “ our 
engagement is to be secret for the pres- 
ent, but none the less sweet; and I have 
no fear now for the future. Were it not 
for the dear good mother, I could marry 
now ; but she must first be thought of.” 

“Ah! yes, yes—she must indeed. 
Frieda could not love you if you forget 
her. Will you not come in, Herr Profes- 
sor?” 

“Thank you, no! I have some people 
to see, and I leave at one o’clock. God 
guard thee, my best of friends; your coun- 
sel has brought me good fortune.” 

With a cordial shake of the hand they 
parted. 

“ Poor, dear Frieda! she is happy and 
at rest. I am sure it must be far nicer to 
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be engaged than to be married; but peo- 
ple do not seem to think so.” 

Mrs. Frere was deeply engaged making 
a frock for Mab’s doll when Grace came 
in; she was full of news, however. She 
had had many visitors. Maurice Balfour 
had been first. He reported having met 
both Barons Falkenberg on their way to 
see Lady Elton; “and I said,” continued 
Mrs. Frere, “they would probably find 
you there. And then Maurice, who 
seemed a little dull, told me he was going 
to see some old Dresden friend, who is 
married and settled at Bautzen; so he is 
gone, and will not return till to-morrow. 
Then Wolff von Falkenberg and his 
brother came; and I was sorry to find 
Lady Elton was not well enough to see 
them. Wolff was quite annoyed to think 
you had been there all the time, and even 
wanted to go back; but Baron Rudolph 
would not hear of it, and indeed they had 
but barely time to catch the train. They 
had hardly gone, when in came Dr. 
Sturm; and he was in such a hurry to see 
you that he would not sit down. Every 
one is fond of my Grace!” looking at her 
lovingly. 

“Well, I met the professor,” said 
Grace, with an answering smile, “and I do 
not care about having missed the others; 
but what has taken Maurice Balfour off 
so suddenly? I do not think he intended 
going yesterday?” And she wandered 
away in thought after the truant, while 
her mother poured forth a gentle stream 
of conjectures and probabilities almost 
unheard. 

At last Grace roused herself, and an- 
nounced Lady Elton’s approaching depar- 
ture, which greatly discomposed Mrs. 
Frere. She was quite under the impres- 
sion that Lady Elton intended to remain 
another month —an indefinite time; 
didn’t Grace think so? Had she any idea 
why Lady ‘Elton had changed her plans? 
It was rather hard after all to be left 
behind, stranded in the stuffy society of 
an obscure little place like Zittau, where 
really there were no advantages except 
perhaps moderate prices. It went to her 
heart to see her dear Grace lost in such a 
hole —away from the society to which 
her birth and training entitled her, etc., 
etc. 

“ But, mother!” exclaimed Grace, as- 
tonished, “I thought you liked Zittau 
principally because the society here was 
so much better than what, under our cir- 
cumstances, we could have had in Lon- 
don ; and then ——” 

“ Really, dear Grace, it is hardly well- 





bred to bring up one’s casual remarks 
against one in that way. After you had 
offended Lady Elton, it was rather dull in 
London, I confess; but ——” 

“Well, dearest mother, I should not 
mind returning to London, and I am 
equally content to stay here. At an 
rate, it will be along time before we shall 
be able to manage a journey anywhere.” 


Grace found herself wondering fre- 
quently, during that night and the follow- 
ing day, if Maurice Balfour had gone 
away in a bad humor with her, and if he 
would prolong his stay; and many other 
“ ifs’? which linked themselves with these 
important questions. But she was not 
long left uninterrupted to her thoughts. 
Before the primitive dinner-hour came 
round next day, the rather ramshackle 
pony-carriage or buggy from Dalbersdorf 
stopped at their door. Count Costello 
held the reins, and Frieda sat beside 
him. 

Frieda’s face told its own tale; but a 
warning finger, upheld behind her grand- 
father, cautioned Grace to make no allu- 
sion to what had occurred. Some instinct 
had held her back from communicating 
the professor’s hopes to her mother; and 
she knew that, in Germany, an unacknowl- 
edged engagement was a matter about 
which none of the parties concerned cared 
to speak. 

The count was in great spirits. He was 
absolutely going from home. He was go- 
ing to spend a few days next week with 
his grandson Ulrich at Dresden, partly in 
fulfilment of an old promise, partly to see 
a former friend, an Austrian archduke, 
then expected at the Saxon court. 

* And I tell you what, my darling,” he 
said to Grace. “I have desired Hans” 
(Hans was his own particular groom) “ to 
bring in Novara, and leave him at the 
Sachsische Hof stables; so your friend 
Balfour may have the use of him while I 
am away.” 

“You are indeed good! How delighted 
Maurice will be!” said Grace. 

“He is a nice young fellow,” said the 
count, with grave approbation. “I wish 
he was in my old regiment. I do not 
like his going away among savages and 
heathen.” 

Frieda was less radiant than when 
Grace had last seen her. Her mother’s 
opposition, though much more moderate 
than she had expected, yet threw a damp 
upon her exultation; and the strict se- 
crecy which Frau Alvsleben wished to 
preserve respecting the engagement, 
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robbed Frieda of the &/at which, with 
all her simplicity and sincerity, she did 
not wish to forego. Still, the knowledge 
of Otto Sturm’s love, her perfect faith in 
him, their thorough comprehension of 
each other, made up an amount of bliss 
which rendered small drawbacks exceed- 
ingly bearable. 

“But I wish the mother would let me 
tell grandpapa. He might storm a little 
at first, but he would sympathize after. I 
do not mind waiting on my own account, 
but Otto seems so averse to delay.” 

“Yes; try and get leave to tell the 
count,” said Grace earnestly. 

“My mother is greatly opposed to my 
doing so,” said Frieda. “Still, the only 
real enemy we have is Wolff von Falken- 
berg; and I fancy he wants me to marry 
some one else.” 

“ Do you know who?” asked Grace. 

“TI think I do. A horrid little fat Graf, 
a cousin of his. But I would do nothing 
of the kind, even if Otto did not carea 
straw for me.” 

Then the friends wandered far afield in 
pleasant talk, and built many a fair air- 
castle, until Frieda was summoned to 
accompany the count in his farewell visit 
to Lady Elton. 

The evening was fine, and soon after 
their tea-supper, Mrs. Frere set out for 
the Sachsische Hof, leaving Grace, at 
Mab’s request, to take that young lady 
for along walk. But shortly after, while 
Grace was putting on her hat, a school- 
fellow came to invite Mab to go with her 
and another elder schoolfellow to play in 
the gardens belonging to the Biirger- 
meister, an invitation not to be refused. 
So having replaited her hair, and gener- 
ally arranged her toilet, Grace sent Mab 
on her way rejoicing. 

Then, wisely reflecting that two were 
company and three none, she determined 
not to disturb her mother’s /é/e-a-¢éte with 
Lady Elton just yet, so sat down to write 
at any rate part of a letter to Randal. 

It was just possible that Balfour might 
return that evening and call, and she 
would like to have some little explanation 
with him—they two face to face. She 
wrote on, not very rapidly, pausing now 
and then to enjoy the perfume of the 
flowers with which the room was plenti- 
fully decorated; to glance through the 
open window at the distant hills bathed 
in the sunset light; to think how fond she 
was of the quiet, home-like chamber, and 
the various graceful, simple ornaments it 
had been a labor of love to collect. 

She did not want to leave Zittau, for 





her part—not at least so long as the 
present party was unbroken. But how 
would it be when Lady Elton was gone? 
And how would it be when Maurice was 
gone? She would not think of it. And 
so she resumed her pen. It had scarce 
traced a couple of lines when a bell rang; 
then the door opened, and Balfour came 
in. 

Grace rose to meet him with a smile 
and a blush. 

“So you have been playing truant, 
Maurice! I scarcely expected you back 
to-day.” 

“I think you might have been pretty 
sure I should return,” said Balfour, tak- 
ing her hand for a moment, and then sit- 
ting down in a chair near her writing- 
table, letting his eyes rest on her for a 
minute or two with an expression which 
puzzled Grace —a wistful, pained glance. 
Grace interpreted it as implying doubt 
and disapprobation not yet exorcised. 

“ And are you still cross and disagree- 
able?” she asked, with a smile and depre- 
cating glance that.might have mollified an 
ogre. 

“Not more disagreeable than usual,” 
said Balfour, smiling and a little surprised, 
while a look of rest and satisfaction stole 
over his face, as if the atmosphere of the 
place was congenial. 

“* But you know what I mean, Maurice. 
You were angry with me?” 

‘“* Well, 1 suppose I had no business to 
be so; and wish you would not remind 
me,” returned Balfour, with a quick sigh. 
“T suppose Falkenberg made it all right 
with you before he went yesterday?” 

“No, he did not,” cried Grace, with a 
blush of pleasure at being able so to an- 
swer. “I have not seen or spoken to 
him since we parted at Dalbersdorf.” 

“What!” replied Balfour, giving her 
one of the looks which he rarely indulged 
in, but which seemed to pierce to her in- 
nermost thoughts. “I met him and his 
brother yesterday going to see Lady El- 
ton. I cameon here, and found you were 
already at the Sachsische Hof.” 

“ All quite true,” said Grace gaily ; “ but, 
you see, Lady Elton was not very well, 
and I advised her not to receive visitors; 
so ” 





An insinuating pause. 

“ And Falkenberg has had no opportu- 
nity for apologizing in private, then?” 
cried Balfour with animation, his brown 
eyes lighting up. 

Grace gave him a little nod, and em- 
ployed herself by putting away her half- 
written letter and writing materials. 
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“T am afraid you think me an unrea- 
sonable beggar, for cavilling at your 
conduct towards any one; but if you 
knew ——” 

He stopped suddenly. 

“ But as I do zo¢ know why you should 
attribute all sorts of unworthiness to me,” 
said Grace with mock solemnity, “1 in- 
tend to be implacable. Indeed,” with a 
change of tone, “I have not said or done 
anything to entitle Wolff von Falkenberg 
to speak to me in such away. Do you 
believe me, dear Maurice?” 

“Ah, Grace!” began Maurice, and 
paused. Then turning his eyes resolutely 
away from her, “I believe you to be hon- 
est and true, but I am rather sorry for 
Falkenberg. I suspect Le has missed 
high fortune, at least what I should think 
high fortune.” 

“Ido not believe he has. Indeed, I 
do not quite understand you, Maurice.” 

“Oh, don’t let us talk any more of 
Falkenberg! What a pleasant room this 
is! Itis like a sort of dream to me to 
find myself at home, and at rest, even for 
a while, in a place like this, and talking 
freely to a girl like you, after all my rough 
wanderings. It will be an awful wrench 
to go away.” 

“Yes, it will be horrible,” said Grace, 
resting her cheek on her hand, and look- 
ing far away into the future with great, 
dilated eyes. ‘“ But, Maurice, whatever 
happened, you could not stay in Zittau; 
there is nothing for a man to do here.” 

“No!” smiling; “you like men of ac- 
tion — men who can work — eh?” 

“I doindeed. Still I wish your work, 
your lot, led you into pleasant places, 
Maurice, and not too far away.” 

“One must take what can be got, and be 
thankful. Do you know, Grace, I should 
be glad if you were back in England? I 
think it would be better for you.” 

“Not yet,” said Grace decidedly; “1 
want to save some money before we leave 
Zittau. And—oh! I forgot to tell you 
— Lady Elton talks of going away next 
week.” 

“So soon!” said Balfour. “I knew 
she talked of going to Paris, but not im- 
mediately. What a charming woman she 
is! I enjoy hearing her talk.” 

“So do 1; and as I promised to join 
my mother at the Sachsische Hof this 
evening, suppose you come with me?” 

“ Yes, certainly ; but must you go this 
moment? It is heavenly sitting here in 
peace.” 


Grace iaughed. “Yes, it is very 


nice!’ she said; “ and I will just finish 





a morsel of Mab’s pinafore that remains 
to be done.” 

So another delicious half-hour glided 
by, while they conversed at intervals on 
many subjects in low tones, as though 
they scarce cared to break the soft silence, 
which was in itself harmony. At length 
Grace had finished her task, and declared 
it high time to join Lady Elton. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE BABYLONIAN ACCOUNT OF THE 
DELUGE.* 


PRIOR to 1872 all that was known of 
the Babylonian legend of the Deluge was 
derived from certain quotations from the 
work of Alexander Polyhistor found in the 
writings of Eusebius (ob. A.D. 340) and of 
Syncellus (ob. A.D. 806). Alexander Poly- 
histor was a contemporary of Sulla, and 
was taken prisoner by the Romans during 
Sulla’s campaign in Greece (B.c. 86) and 
sold asaslave. In his writings Polyhis- 
tor gave sundry extracts from Berosus, 
the Chaldzan historian, and one of these 
contained a brief account of the legend of 
the Deluge. 

The similarity in several particulars of 
the account given by Berosus when com- 
pared with that contained in the Book of 
Genesis, is so striking that many scholars 
were inclined for a long time to maintain 
that the Chaldzan story of the Deluge was 
probably derived from Jewish sources, at 
the time when the Jews were carried 
away captives to Babylon. But recent 
discoveries have completely upset all such 
theories. 

In the autumn of 1872 Dr. George 
Smith, assistant in the British Museum 
(alas! too:soon cut off by an early death), 
had the good fortune to dione an Assyr- 
ian tablet of clay, belonging to the library 
of the palace of Sardanapalus, containing 
the cuneiform account of the Deluge. 
This tablet gave clear indications of hav- 
ing been originally divided into three 
columns. On the third column Dr. Smith 
read the words: On the mountain of Ni- 
zir the ship stood still. Then I took out a 
dove and let her fly. The dove flew here 


* Der keilinschriftliche Sintfluthbericht, eine Epi- 
sode des babylonischen Nimrodepos. Habitations- 
Vorlesung gehalten an der Universitat Gottingen am 
18. Dec. 1880, von Dr. Paul Haupt. Mit dem auto- 
graphirten Keilschrifttext des babylonisch. Sintfluih- 
fragmentes. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1881. 

Der keilinschr iftliche Sintfluthbericht. FExcurs von 
Paul Haupt in E. Schrader’s Keilinschriften und das 
Alte Testament. 2 Aufl. Giessen: J. Ricker, 1332. 
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and there, but there was there no resting- 
place; she returned back again to the 
ship.” He recognized at once that here 
he had lighted upon a fragment of the 
cuneiform account of the Deluge. With 
unwearied patience he set himself to 
search for further pieces through the 
thousand fragments of Assyrian earthen 
tablets treasured up in the British Muse- 
um, and was successful in finding frag- 
ments of two other copies of the Deluge 
tablets which enlarged the text in the way 
most required, with several important va- 
riations. 

One of these duplicates, which was 
pieced together from sixteen small frag- 





ments, contained the usual inscription, 
“ Property of Sardanapal, the king of na- 
tions, king of the land of Assyria,” with a | 
note intimating that the account of the) 
Deluge was the eleventh of a series of 
tablets of which many fragments were dis- 
covered in the British Museum. After 
enormous trouble Dr. Smith succeeded in 
piecing a number of these fragments to- 
gether, and ascertained that the account 
of the Flood which they contained formed 
only a portion of a great epic poem in 
twelve long cantos of about three thou- 
sand lines, which recounted the exploits 
of an ancient king of Erech. 

The name of the hero celebrated in this 
earliest epic poem is contained in the 
ideogram the phonetic value of which is 
Izdubar, which, however, in that form 
must not be regarded as the real name of 
the hero. But, whatever be the exact 
name which lies concealed under this 
form, it is certain that Izdubar is identical 
with Nimrod, spoken of in Gen. x. 8-12. 

Professor Haupt states that the frag- 
ments of the Nimrod epic as far as yet 
discovered begin with a description of the 
sufferings which the city of Erech, the 
former capital of south Babylonia, had to 
endure under the tyranny of Elamitic 
conquerors. Erech had once been ruled 
by Dumuzi, or Tammuz, the Adonis of 
Babylon, whose sad fate was yearly la- 
mented by women, as alluded to in Ezek. 
viii. 14. After the death of Tammuz, his 
wife Ishtar or Astarte, the Babylonian 
Venus, assumed the government of Erech. 
She was, however, unable to withstand the 
invaders, or, as it is termed in the cunei- 
form tablet, “to lift up her head before 
the foes.” In this emergency Nimrod 
appeared on the scene, already known far 
and wide as a mighty hunter (Gen. x. 9). 
He came from the Babylonian city of 
Marad; his ancestor was Shamash-na- 
pishtim (the sun of life) who had the sur- 





name Adra-hasis or HAasis-adra, “ the wise 
and god-fearing one” (comp. the appella- 
tion of Noah, ‘a just man and perfect,” 
Gen. vi. 9), the Xisuthros of the story of 
Berosus. In Erech Nimrod dreamed a 
wonderful dream. The stars of heaven 
seemed to fall upon the earth and to strike 
his back; a terrible being stood before 
him, with claws like those of a lion. 
Nimrod was greatly troubled at this 
dream. He consulted all the wise men 
and seers as to its meaning, and promised 
them rich rewards. No one of them 
could interpret the dream. At last he 
heard of one seer highly famed for his 
“ wisdom in all things, his knowledge of 
all that was visible and that was con- 
cealed,” who, however, lived far from men 
in a cave in a solitary wilderness among 
the beasts of the forest. “He ate his 
food with the gazelles at night, he was a 
companion by day of the beasts of the 
field, his heart diverted itself with the 
worms of the water.” The name of this 
wonderful personage, who is depicted in 
the representations on the Babylonian 
seal-cylinders as having horns on his 
head, and with the feet and tail of an ox, 
is Eabani (George Smith writes the name 
Heabani), which signifies, “ Ea,” the god 
of the water-deeps and of unsearchable 
wisdom, “is my begetter.” Shamash, the 
sun-god, the protector of Nimrod, first 
tried to induce Eabani to go to Erech, 
and to interpret the dream to Nimrod. 
Then Sa’idu, “ the hunter,” went to him, 
but in vain, At last Nimrod ordered 
Sa idu to bring out with him the two wom- 
en, Shamhatu and Harimtu, in order that 
they might induce Eabani to go. Sham- 
hatu first went to him, and afterwards 
Harimtu, “and before their speech,” as it 
is said in the fourth column of the third 
tablet, “the wisdom of his heart fled and 
vanished away.” He consented accord- 
ingly to go to Nimrod, but determined to 
bring with him a powerful mandinu, a 
lion of the desert, or possibly a tiger, in 
order to test the strength of the much- 
praised hero. Great feasts were ap- 
pointed in order to celebrate the arrival 
of the wise seer. Nimrod conquered the 
lion, whereupon Eabani entered into 
friendship with him, and from thence- 
forward was his inseparable companion. 
The tablets which relate what followed 
are unfortunately much damaged. As far 
as can be made out from the fragments of 
the story which have yet been discovered, 
Nimrod and Eabani appear to have en- 
tered into an ailiance to slay Humbaba, 
the tyrant of Elam. They were success- 








ful in this attempt, and they freed Baby- 
lon from the yoke of the foreign usurper. 
Thus closes the fifth canto of the epic. 

The sixth tablet, which is found in the 
collection in the British Museum, Lon- 
don, is, with the exception of the eleventh 
tablet containing the episode of the Del- 
uge, the only one of which the original text 
has as yet been published in the London 
volumes of inscriptions. Professor Haupt, 
whose interesting lecture before the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen forms the basis of 
this article, gives the following descrip- 
tion of this tablet : — 

After that Nimrod had slain the tyrant 
Humbaba and had placed the crown of 
Erech upon his own head, he stood at the 
pinnacle of power, and the goddess Ishtar 
sought to win his love. 

To gain over the favor of Nimrod the 
majesty of Ishtar lifted up her eyes. 
Nimrod, said she, be my spouse! Thou 
shalt be my husband and I thy wife. I 
will let thee drive in a chariot of gold and 
gems; the kings, the princes, and the 
lords shall be obedient to thee, and kiss 
thy feet. 

Nimrod, however, rejected her hand. 
Thou wert in love with Tammuz, said he, 
for whom they mourn year by year. Thou 
wert in love with the eagle; still, however, 
thou brakest his pinions. Now he sits in 
the wood, and cries, ““O my pinions!” 
Thou wert in love also with the lion, who 
is full of power; thou lovedst the horse, 
valiant in battle, also with Tabula, the 
shepherd, and Ishullanan, the gardener of 
thy father, but thou didst reward them all 
badly. Now thou art in love with me, 
yet will it fare with me no better than 
with them. 

When Ishtar perceived this, Ishtar was 
angry, and went up to heaven, and Ishtar 
stood before the face of Anu her father, 
and before the face of Anatu her mother, 
and said, My father, Nimrod hath insulted 
me. 

Thus closes the second column. 

In the following column the enraged 
goddess is described as begging her father 
to create a god-like bull, and to send it 
against Erech. Anu did as she wished, 
but the monster was conquered by Nim- 
rod and Eabani. Eabani seized it by the 
horns and tail, and Nimrod dealt it the 
deadly blow. Then Ishtar ascended the 
walls of Erech and pronounced an awful 
curse. ‘Woe to thee, O Nimrod,” cried 
she, ‘woe tothee!” When Eabani, how- 

ever, heard these words of the goddess, 
he cut off the member of the god-like 
bull, and flung it to herin her face. Then 
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Ishtar assembled her train, ShamhAti and 
Harimati; over the member of the god- 
like bull she raised a lamentation. But 
Nimrod, by means of Eabani, got the ox 
brought before the sun-god, Shamash, 
and consecrated to him the conquered 
monster. Thereupon they washed their 
hands in the Euphrates, took the way 
back to Erech and returned back there 
again. 

Punishment, however, followed hard 
upon the heels of this impiety against the 
gods. Anatu, the mother of Ishtar, car- 
ried off Eabani by a sudden death, and 
smote Nimrod with sickness. Racked 
with pains and tortured by fearful dreams, 
the hero resolved to seek out his ancestor 
Shamash-napishtim, Hasis-adra, the son 
of Ubaratutu, the distant one, who at the 
mouth of the streams lived an immortal 
life, in order to inquire from him how he 
could recover his health. He set out 
upon the journey, and came tothe scor- 
pion-men, monsters of gigantic size and 
of mixed form, who watched over the sun 
at its rising and setting. Their feet rested 
in hell, while their heads touched the lat- 
tices of heaven. One of the scorpion- 
men pointed out to him the way to the 
land where HAsis-adra dwelt, who had 
been carried off to the gods, and Nimrod 
set out upon his wearisome wanderings. 
He passed through a widely extended, 
unfruitful, sandy desert, until he reached 
a wondrous grove, whose trees bore pre- 
cious stones in place of fruit, and were 
watched over by the two nymphs Siduri 
and Sabitu. At last he arrived at asea 
and found there the ferryman Urubél, ze. 
servant of Bel. They embarked together 
on the ship, and Urubél steered to the 
“waters of death.” After along voyage 
they arrived at the distant land at the 
mouth of the streams where Hasis-adra 
dwelt, and he described to Nimrod how 
he was saved from the great Deluge. This 
account of the Deluge fills the first four 
columns of the eleventh tablet of the po- 
em. Hasis-adra announced then to Nim- 
rod also the oracle of the gods, and told 
him how he could be delivered from the 
curse which rested on him. Urubél took 
the hero with him, bathed him in the sea, 
whereupon the curse was washed away. 
Nimrod then embarked again on board 
the ship with the ferryman, and returned 
back to Erech healed of his disease. He 
again raised there his lamentations to 
heaven on behalf of his departed friend 
Eabani, until at last the god Ea heard 
him, and ordered his son Merodach to 





bring back the shade of the seer from the 
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underworld, and to permit him to ascend 
to the land of the blest, where the fallen 
heroes dwell, lying upon beds of ease, 
and drinking forever crystal water. With 
this statement the epic closes. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, writes Professor 
Haupt, was the first to point out, in the 
Atheneum of the 7th of December, 1872, 
that the twelve cantos of the Nimrod epic 
refer to the annual course of the sun, 
through the twelve months of the year. 
Each tablet answers toa special month, 
and contains a distinct reference to the 
animal forms in the signs of the zodiac. 
Lenormant has adopted the same view in 
his work “Les premidres Civilisations,” 
and Professor Sayce in his “ Babylonian 
Literature,” p. 27 ff. Thus Eabani, the 
wise ox-man, who appears in the second 
canto, corresponds to the second month 
lyyar (April-May), and to the bull in 
the signs of the zodiac. Nimrod becomes 
the friend of Eabani in the third canto, 
which corresponds with the month Sivan 
(May-June) and the zodiacal sign of 
the twins. In the seventh canto he falls 
sick, for in the month Tishri (Sept.— 
Oct.) the beams of the sun are weaker; 
while in the eighth tablet, corresponding 
with the Marchesvan (Nov.-—Dec.), which 
is distinguished by the zodiacal sign of 
the scorpion, Nimrod meets with the scor- 
pion-men. Moreover, the Deluge forms 
the subject of the eleventh canto, corre- 
sponding with the month Shebat (Jan.— 
Feb.) which is consecrated to Rimmon, 
the god of storms and rain, and harmo- 
nizes with the eleventh sign of the zodiac, 
Aquarius, or “the waterman.” ‘The latter 
month is styled in Sumerish-Accadian 
“the month of the curse of the rain,” or, 
as we might almost say, the ‘“ Deluge- 
month.” 

The account of the Deluge is the most 
interesting portion of the whole epic. 
The eleventh tablet, which contains this 
portion, is the best preserved of the 
whole series. Three copies of it have 
been discovered, unfortunately not alto- 
gether perfect. Mr. Hormuzd Rassam 
brought two years ago from Mesopotamia 
a small half-burnt fragment which proved 
to be the beginning of a fourth Deluge 
tablet, and contained the very important 
information that the city of Surippak (for 
which Berosus in his account of the Del- 
uge substitutes the name Larancha) was 
situated on the Euphrates. It was, how- 
ever, found impossible up to the present 
to translate the first twenty lines in any 
satisfactory manner. There has, howev- 
er, been lately added to the collection in 
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the British Museum another portion of a 
Babylonian clay tablet, upon which the 
beginning of the text in question was 
found to be almost intact. A cast of this 
fragment was, through the kindness of 
Mr. Theophilus Pinches (who has suc- 
ceeded Dr. George Smith in the British 
Museum), sent to Dr. Paul Haupt of Gét- 
tingen, and the learned professor has, for 
the first time, been able to give the begin- 
ning of the Deluge as it appears in the 
cuneiform inscriptions. The following is 
a rendering of Dr. Haupt’s translation : — 


Shamash-napishtim said to him, to Izdubar, 
I will relate to thee, O Izdubar, the history of 
my deliverance and the oracle of the gods will 
I announce to thee. The city Surippak, the 
city, which as thou knowest, lies (on the banks) 
of the Euphrates, this city was (already) an- 
cient when their heart inclined the gods therein 
(to the) causing of a Deluge; the great gods 
(all these) were there ; their father Anu, their 
counsellor the warlike Bél, their throne-bearer 
Adar, their prince Ennugi, the Lord of the 
unsearchable wisdom, the god Ea sat however 
with them (in council), and their determination 
he announced to his 


The meaning of the words that follow Pro- 
fessor Haupt considers doubtful; Profes- 
sor Halévy has rendered them as follows : 
“to his Worshipper, worshipper ! worship- 
per! Venerable (one)! venerable! wor- 
shipper, hear ; venerable, be attentive.” 


Man of Surippak, son of Ubara-Tutu [z<. 
servant of Tutu, or Merodach], said he, leave 
thy house, build a ship, give over . . . of life, 
they will destroy the seed of life ; preserve thou 
in life, and (bring) up the seed of life of every 
kind into the interior of the ship. The ship 
which thou shalt build, ... yards in length 
shall be its measure, and . . . yards of similar 
size its breadth and its height [the numbers in 
both cases given upon the tablet have disap- 
peared; Smith’s translation ‘*600 (?) cubits 
and 60 (?) cubits” is not justified] and sea, 
provide it (also) with a deck. 

When I perceived (this), I spake to Ea, my 
Lord, (the building of the ship), O Lord, which 
thou hast therefore ordered, (if) I should carry 
it out, (then will laugh at me) the people and 
the elders. (Ea opened his mouth and) spake, 
said to his servant, tome. (If they laugh at 
thee) thou shalt say to them (Every one) who 
transgresses against me and... verily... 
and I will the (wide heaven's) vault .. . judge 
will I above and be(low). Then shut not to, 
(thy door) (until shall come) the time, that [ 
will send thee word. (Then) enter in through 
the door of the ship, (and) bring into its inte- 
rior thy store of corn, all thy property and 
goods, thy (family), thy servants and thy maids, 
and (also) thy relations. The (cattle) of the’ 
field, the wild beast of the field, all what... 
(will I) send (to) thee up, that (they all) may 
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wait at the door. (Adra)-hasis opened his | I, however, do not bring forth men for this he 
mouth, and spake, he said to Ea (his) Lord, O | purpose that they like a brood of fishes should ar 
my Lord no (body) has (ever) built a ship (in | fill the sea! 
this manner) (upon the l)jand;... mayI see} There wept the gods with her over the Sa 
and the ship . . . upon the land .. . as thou} Anunnaki [the gods of the great (subterranean) lil 
hast ordered. water], upon one spot the gods sat mourning. fo! 
Then built I accordingly the ship, and pro-| The lips they pressed together . . . Six days ca 
vided it with the means of sustenance. I di-| and seven nights maintained wind, flood and sit 
vided its interior into . . . divisions, I looked | storm the upper hand, at the breaking of the fal 
to the joints, and filled them up, three sars of | seventh day (however), the storm slackened, de: 
pitch I poured over its outer side, three sars| the flood, which had carried on a war iike a In 
of pitch over its inner side. (mighty) army, quieted itself; the sea abated, cor 
es and storm and flood ceased. cat 
The last paragraph is given in Profes-| | sailed through the sea lamenting, that the ma 
sor Haupt’s lecture, but does not, for some | dwelling-places of men were turned into slime ; let 
reason or other, appear in his excursus to | like trunks of trees floated the corpses about. ins 
Professor Schrader’s work. : A crevice I had opened and as the light of Pes 
day fell upon my countenance, then I quivered Th 
(All that I had) I brought together ; all that | all through and sat myself down weeping, over mir 
I had in silver I brought together; all that I] my countenance flowed my tears. I sailed sen 
had in gold I brought together, all that I had} through the lands (now) a fearful sea, then terr 
of living seed (I brought together), and all this | emerged a piece of land twelve measures high. 
I brought upon the ship; all my male and | Towards the land of Nizir [which probably 7 
female domestics, the cattle of the field, the | means “ de/iverance”’] steered the ship. The fes: 
wild beast of the field, also all my relations I | mountain of the land Nizir held the ship fast, pos 
let embark. As now the sun brought on the | and let it no more loose. On the first, on the Stat 
appointed time, then spake a voice (?) in the | second day the mountain of Nizir held the ship mar 
evening will the héavens rain destruction, enter | fast etc., (also) on the 3rd and 4th day the dre: 
into the int(erior) of the ship, and shut thy | mountain of Nizir held etc., (also) on the sth Del 
door. The appointed time has arrived, spake | and 6th:day the mountain of Nizir, etc. At 
the voice (?) in the evening will the heavens | the breaking of the 7th day, I took a dove out T 
rain destruction. With terror I Jooked to the | and let her fly. The dove flew here and there, the 
going down of the sun on (this) day (?), the day | but there was no resting-place there, therefore lifte 
(which) for the embarkation (was appointed), }she returned again back. Then took I a her | 
fear had I, (yet) I stepped into the interior of | swallow out and let her fly. The swallow flew betw 
the ship and shut my door (behind me), in| here and there; but as there was no resting- Shar 
order to close up the ship. To the Buzurkur- | place so she returned again back. Then took howe 
gal, the steersman, I gave over the great erec- | I a raven out and let it fly. The raven flew toget 
tion together with its cargo. away, and as it saw that the water was falling napis 
Then Ma-shéri-ina-namari [water of the | it came again near (the ship), as it waded cau- of tk 
morning redness at day-break ?] erected itself | tiously (?) (through the water), but it did not trans 
from the bottom of the heaven, a dark cloud, | return back again. Then let I (all) out to the of th 
in whose midst Ram4n let his thunder crash, | four winds, a sacrifice I offered. I erected 
while Nebo and Sérru rushed loose upon one | here an altar upon the height of the summit of He 
another, the throne-bearers strode over moun-| the mountain, even seven Adagur-vessels [2.¢ in th 
tain and valley. The mighty Pestilence-god | vessels containing each a seah, 2.5 gallons] I Se 
unchained the whirlwinds, Adar let the canals| set up, under them I spread calamus, cedar- in re 
ceaselessly overflow, the Anunnaki [the gods | wood and riggir. The gods inhaled the savor, some 
of the great subterranean water] brought floods, | the gods inhaled the sweet-smelling savor, like glanc 
the earth they caused to tremble through their | flies the gods collected themselves over the Sas 
power, Raman’s billows-swell reached even up | offerer. h 
to the heaven ; all light lapsed into (darkness). When the goddess Ishtar came up, she lifted phras 
. .. the earth they devastated as . . . they] up on high the great bows (?) which Anu had Baby 
carried on thereby war against men. The| made according... these gods. By the jew- the ] 
brother looked not any more after his brother, | els of my neck! (said she) I will not forget We r 
men concerned themselves no more about one | these days, I will think (of them) and they shall Delu; 
another. In heaven the gods feared them- | not be forgotten forever. The gods may come given 
selves before the deluge, and sought refuge, | to the altar, Bél (only) shall not come to the and | 
they ascended up to the heaven of the god Anu. | altar, because he has acted inconsiderately, and spect 
As a dog upon his bed, the gods cowered | has caused the deluge, and has given over my phras 
down together on the lattice of the heaven, men to destruction. the w; 
Ishtar screamed like a woman in travail,| When the god Bél came up and saw the i 
there cried the sublime goddess with loud | ship, he stopped, full of anger (?) was he filled but 
voice. (Everything) is turned into slime, which | against the gods and the Igigi [the spirits of Strikit 
I have announced before the gods as an (im-| the heaven]: ‘‘ What soul has then escaped! much 
pending) calamity. Therefore have I before | No man shall remain alive in the destruction.” and tl 
the gods announced the calamity, the war of | Then opened Adur his mouth and spake, he the ot] 
annihilation against my men have I announced. | said to the warlike Bél, “ Who except Ea (can) ferent 
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have known the matter? Ea knew (thereof) 
and has informed him of all!” 

Then opened Ea his mouth and spake, he 
said to the warlike Bél: “Thou art the war- 
like leader of the gods, (but) wherefore, where- 
fore hast thou acted so unconsiderately and 
caused the deluge? Upon the sinner let his 
sins fall, upon the wicked let (his) wickedness 
fall. Be thou entreated, that he may not be 
destroyed, be gracious, that he may not... 
In place of again causing a deluge, let lions 
come and diminish mankind ; in place of again 
causing a deluge, let hyzenas come and diminish 
mankind ; in place of again causing a deluge, 
let a famine occur, and (depopulate) the land ; 
instead of again causing a deluge, let the 
Pestilence-god come and diminish mankind ! 
I have not communicated (to him) the deter- 
mination of the great gods, a dream (only) I 
sent to Adra-hasis and he understood the de- 
termination of the gods. 


The meaning of this clause is, as Pro- 
fessor Haupt has noted, that Adra-hasis 
possessed by his piety the gift of under- 
standing dreams. Had he been a godless 
man he could not have understood the 
dream aright, or known of the coming 
Deluge. 


Then came Bél to reason, he stepped up into 
the interior of the ship, seized my hand and 
lifted me up, lifted up also my wife, and put 
her hand in mine, turned himself to us, stepped 
between us and blessed us: “ Hitherto was 
Shamash-napishti [the sun of life] a man, now, 
however, shall Shamash-napishti and his wife 
together be raised to the gods. Shamash- 
napishti shall dwell in the far land at the mouth 
of the streams!” Then they took me and 
translated me into the far land at the mouth 
of the streams. 


Here closes the episode of the Deluge 
in the Nimrod epic. 

Several very interesting questions arise 
in reference to the foregoing narrative, 
some of which may here in conclusion be 
glanced at. 

In the first place the similarity of the 
phraseology used in many parts of the 
Babylonian account with the narrative of 
the Book of Genesis is most striking. 
We may instance the word used for the 
Deluge in both narratives, the description 
given of the characters of the Adra-hasis 
and Noah, the expression used with re- 
Spect to the destruction of all flesh, and 
phrases such as the cattle of the field and 
the wild beast of the field. 

But the two narratives present most 
Striking differences. We do not here so 
much refer to the polytheism of the one, 
and the monotheism which characterizes 
the other narrative, or even the very dif- 


spoken of in the two narratives. But we 
rather refer to the fact that no mention 
whatever occurs in the Babylonian narra- 
tive of “the covenant” made after the 
Deluge, which forms so important a feat- 
ure in the Mosaic narrative. Dr. George 
Smith, in his Chaldean Genesis, p. 272 
(or p. 228 of the German edition edited by 
Professor Fried. Delitzsch), does, ma 
make the Babylonian tablet speak of “a 
covenant” established by Bél with Hasis- 
adra, though no particulars of that cove- 
nant are related. But in the more correct 
translation of that clause, as given by 
Professor Haupt, the word “ covenant ” 
utterly disappears. 

As no mention is made in the cunei- 
form inscriptions of the covenant narrated 
in the account in Genesis, so likewise, as 
might consequently be expected, no allu- 
sion is made in the former to the story of 
the rainbow being constituted as the sign 
and symbol of that covenant. That inter- 
esting episode of the Book of Genesis 
entirely disappears. In place, however, 
of the covenant with Noah, the Babylo- 
nian account presents us with the striking 
expostulation of Ea, the god of wisdom, 
with Bél, in which he recommends Bél not 
to destroy the human race again in such a 
wanton manner. 

This omission in the Babylonian narra- 
tive is important, especially when taken 
in connection with the fact that that nar- 
rative makes mention of the sacrifice of- 
fered up after the Deluge, and.of the gods 
smelling the sweet savor thereof, in terms 
almost identical with the Book of Gene- 
sis, though the spirit of the two narratives 
is singularly dissimilar. 

It will be admitted b 
differing accounts are by no means inde- 
pendent of one other. But the differ- 
ences between them are too striking to 
permit us to believe that either narrative 
was directly copied from the other. 

In several places the cuneiform narra- 
tive throws, however, new light upon that 
in the Book of Genesis. For example, 
the statement in Gen. vi. 16, about the 
“window” of the ark, has always pre- 
sented a difficulty. One window would 
plainly have been inadequate to give light 
to such a structure, and, still more, a win- 
dow of such a diminutive size. To meet 
this objection, the Hebrew word sohar, 
has been usually regarded as a collective 
noun; and inasmuch as it is actually 
treated in the passage as feminine, this 
latter fact has been regarded as deci- 
sively in favor of that explanation. Not 
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But inasmuch as in the corresponding 
passage in the Babylonian account dis- 
tinct mention is made of the ship being 
covered with “a deck,” it now appears 
highly probable that sohar, in Gen. vi. 16, 
ought not to be regarded as identical with 
“the window ” spoken of in Gen. viii. 6, 
but ought to be translated “deck” or 
“roof.” The word occurs in the singu- 
lar nowhere else in Hebrew, and it has 
probably been incorrectly viewed as con- 
nected with the dual noun in Hebrew, 
which signifies “midday.” The view of 
Schultens, Dathe, and, later on, of Ro- 
senmiiller and Ewald, is thus strikingly 
confirmed that the word in question ought 
to be regarded as identical in meaning 
with the corresponding Arabic word, 
which signifies “a roof.” The statement 
in the Book of Genesis would conse- 
quently mean that the roof over the ark 
was to terminate in a narrow ridge, only 
one-fiftieth part of the width of the entire 
ark. 

But this incidentally tells in favor of 
the higher antiquity of the narrative as 
related in the book of Genesis. The 
cuneiform inscriptions speak distinctly 
of the building of “aship.” Bini élippa 
“build a ship,” is the Assyrian phrase. 
The Assyrian word elippa is identical 
with the word for “ship” commonly used 
in Chaldee and Syriac. Moreover, the 
Babylonian account speaks of “a steers- 
man” being required for the navigation 
ot his “ship,” and of the ship “ sailing.” 

In contrast thereto the book of Gene- 
sis only speaks of an ark, or coffer, or 
huge chest. The word used in Genesis, 
tebhah(connected with the Egyptian teb, 
coffer, sarcophagus, tebh, a vase), is only 
used in Biblical literature in reference to 
the ark of Noah, and to the ark of bul- 
rushes, in which the infant Moses was 
placed. It has not yet been discovered 
in the cuneiform inscriptions (see Fried. 
Delitzsch’s edit. of Smith’s Chald. Gene- 
sis, p. 321). The corresponding Arabic 
word, derived in all probability from the 
Hebrew, is commonly used in the signifi- 
cation of a ox, coffin, and as the chest, 
bosom. The book of Genesis does not 
speak of the ark as sailing, or of a steers- 
man being required. It was simply de- 
signed to float, and nothing more. That 
floating chest seems to have terminated 
above in a narrow ridge somewhat in the 
form of “"\.. The idea of the building 
of a ship must have been necessarily a 
later idea than that of the construction of 
a mere floating ark, and the simplicity of 





the narrative of the Book of Genesis in 
this and many other points is strongly in 
favor of the greater antiquity of its nar- 
rative. 

Thus also the translation of Adra-hasis 
is only another version of the story of the 
translation of Enoch. The Babylonian 
narrative seems to have confused the two, 
which are kept apart in the Book of Gen- 
esis. Was this confusion caused by the 
fact that the length of Enoch’s earthly 
existence was three hundred and sixty- 
five years? We have seen already that a 
solar myth is the basis of the Nimrod 
epic. CHARLES H. H. WRIGHT. 


From ‘Temple Bar. 
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BY MRS. PARR, AUTHOR OF “ ADAM AND EVE.” 
CHAPTER V. 
‘* Written with tears in heart’s close-bleeding book.’ 


DuRInG the month which followed Jack 
Dorian’s departure, several letters had 
come from him—three in the first fort- 
night, and after the lapse of a week an- 
other which still waited a reply. Strangely 
enough Robin, who during any of Jack’s 
former absences had been ready on the 
slightest provocation to plunge into a cor- 
respondence with him, now shirked writ- 
ing— seemed to regard answering his 
letters as a task of which, seeing she had 
much to occupy her, her father might well 
relieve her. 

“ All right then, I’ll set about it to-mor- 
row,” Mr. Veriker would reply — to-mor- 
row was always Mr. Veriker’s time for 
doing anything he had to do—and the 
morrow come, Robin, who by some intui- 
tion always seemed to discover that the 
thing had not been done, would say, a 
trifle sharply, — 

“Tf you don’t write soon, dear, you may 
as well give up writing altogether. Jack 
will have left the place he was at, and the 
letter won’t reach him.” 

“Then like a good girl sit down and 
write the letter yourself; then it will be 
done without any more delay.” 

But no; in this Robin would not be 
persuaded. She had something to make, 
something to mend, something which 
would occupy her time too fully to leave 
any leisure for writing to Jack. 

She did not say that since he had left 
them she had commenced a hundred let- 
ters to him; each one torn up, and scat- 
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tered to the winds, because in her desire 
to sting she was conscious of betraying 
a bitterness which she strove in vain not 
to discover. The cruel certainty that 
Jack had but amused himself— still re- 
garding her as a plaything — had curdled 
Robin’s fresh love, and left her filled with 
the desire to stab, wound, give pain in 
some way to him who had made her so 
cruelly suffer. 

She was but by a few months past sev- 
enteen — age, when sorrow’s hand strikes 
so sharply, and time’s healing comes so 
swiftly. 

Unluckily, too, situated as they were 
just now, there was nothing in her life to 
distract her. The bathing season over, 
the Italians whom they had known were 
gone away, and among the many travel- 
lers who came there was no one whom 
they knew. 

Accustomed to see her father easy, gay, 
and overflowing with good spirits, Robin 
could not reconcile herself to the change 
which had come over him. He who had 
ever sought pleasure, and found distrac- 
tion in every form of excitement, seemed 
now incapable of being amused by any- 
thing or anybody. In place of the old 
rattle of jest and small talk, which, poured 
out between him and Robin, had made 
the hours when they were together have 
wings, he would sit silent and gloomy, 
only making an effort to speak when his 
daughter’s questions obliged him to give 
areply. He would beg her to go out, and 
grow impatient at being left alone; would 
propose a walk, and find some excuse why 
she should go one way and he another. 

At her wits’ end to know the cause of 
the change, Robin was fain to set it down 
to the dull life they were leading; but 
when she proposed going away, Mr. Veri- 
ker saw no reason for leaving. On the 
contrary, there were times when he spoke 
of spending the winter at Venice, and the 
very next day perhaps he talked of pack- 
ing up, and being off before the week was 
out. Nothing pleased him, suited him, 
satisfied him; and in place of that unruf 
fled temper, and the easy good-humor 
which had smoothed all difficulties and 
gained him a hundred friends, he was 
sharp, irritable, and had fits of anger such 
as Robin had never seen him give way to 
before. Life for both of them seemed to 
have changed its hue; it had been rose- 
colored, it was now grey; a mist obscured 
the sun, clouds had overcast the sky — 
happiness had taken flight, Jack had gone 
away. 
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One morning after Robin had been tak- 
ing a stroll in the public gardens, and had 
come home to fetch her father so that 
they might go out for their dinner as 
usual, she surprised him reading a tele- 
gram which for a moment he seemed in- 
clined to hide, and then held out towards 
her. 

“A surprise for you,” he said, “some- 
body is coming — here — to see us.” 

“ Somebody !” 

The world only contained one some- 
body for Robin; and the blood which had 
rushed to her heart, mounted up, and 
flooded her neck and face so that though 
her eyes were on the words the letters 
danced before them. 

“Christopher Blunt,” she said at length. 
“ Christopher Blunt,” she repeated dream- 
ily. “Who is Christopher Blunt, papa? 
I never heard the name.” 

“Oh, yes! yes! you have,” said Mr. 
Veriker hastily, “it’s the man who mar- 
ried your poor mother’s sister. They 


offered to take you when she died, and 

adopt you as their own child. You've 

often heard me speak of it in days gone 
” 


“Of course I remember now,” said 
Robin, becoming alive to the labored way 
in which her father was speaking, and no- 
ticing that he had been lying down on the 
sofa, on which he was still half reclining, 
that his necktie was loosened, and that 
there was a strong smell of ether in the 
room. “Have you not been well, papa?” 

“Not quite; nothing much: a little 
faint — it’s been a hot day, I think.” 

“ But you seemed all right when I went 
away.” 

“ Well, my dear, so I was, but I can’t 
sign an agreement to always remain as 
you leave me. I wish I could. Have 
you read what he says?” 

Robin had been going over the words 
this time with understanding, and a grad- 
ual comprehension of what they were 
meant to convey. 


“Christopher Blunt, Verona, to Aston 
Veriker, Hotel Bregno, Venice. 


“Leave here to-morrow; reach Venice 
by evening train. Please meet me at 
station.” 


“ Why, that means to-night,” she said, 
running her eyes back to the date of des- 
patch. “It was sent yesterday; how is 
it we didn’t get it, I wonder?” 

“ Well, that I mean to inquire about; 
the fellow who brought it only knew that 
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he had been told to deliver it. Consider- 
ing how they manage their affairs here, 
the wonder is we've ever had it at all.” 

Mr. Veriker was trying, while letting 
his lips speak, to arrange what more he 
should say to Robin. She on her part 
paying no heed to his words, was thinking 
what could possibly be bringing this man 
to see them. 

“TIsn’t it very odd his coming? You 
dislike him so, don’t you? Have you any 
idea why it is?” 

“ Why itis I dislike him? Oh, my ideas 
are perfectly clear on that score, cer- 
tainly ;” and he gave a little laugh which 
experience had taught his daughter was 
meant to conceal a certain shiftiness of 
answer, 

“1 thought you'd know that was not 
what I meant,” she said gravely, “ only it 
seems so odd for a person with whom you 
have had nothing to do for years, to all 
at once send a telegram like this, that I 
fancied you might have written, or have 
had a letter from him perhaps.” 

“ No, that is the only communication | 
have had with him — what he has in his 
head by coming I know no more than you 
do.” 

“Shall you go to the station ?” 

“Decidedly I shall. Who knows ?— 
he may be going to make us heirs to his 
property.” 

“Not likely —he has a son, hasn’t 
he?” 

“He had. Look here, Bobby, perhaps 
he may have come to ask your hand in 
marriage for him.” 

Robin gave a contemptuous little “ Hm! 
He might have spared himself the trouble 
then.” 

“ Why?” said her father, “ you must 
marry some day.” 

“Some day ~—that is very far off, 
then.” 

“I don’t know that — it would be a very 
great ease to my mind to see you pro- 
vided for. Think if I had to leave you, 
how friendless you would be.” 

“Leave me! How leave me?” 

Mr. Veriker looked up and the eyes of 
the father and daughter met, and in an 
instant they were locked in each other’s 
arms, their faces wetted by each other’s 
tears. 

“ Father, father, don’t talk like that — 
whom have I left me in the world but 
you?” 

The shadow had come so near that, for 
the first time, Robin had perceived it, and 
something within her whispered that its 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“Oh! how many torments lie in the small circle of a 
wedding-ring! 


MANY years had passed since Mr. Veri- 
ker and Mr. Blunt had met — years in 
which the one man had mounted fortune’s 
ladder with as much ease as the other had 
slipped down it. They had married sis- 
ters, the one bond of union between 
them, if that can be called union which 
is the origin and motive power of dissen- 
sion, for Mr. Veriker, unmindful of a sac- 
rifice which had been chiefly made to 
afford a home for the girl he had-taken as 
wife, began by the determination to sepa- 
rate her as effectually as possible from 
those who belonged to her. 

Necessity does not demand the details 
which made Robina Hamilton marry Mr, 
Blunt. Suffice it to say, that at the time 
he made his offer, she and her sister Alice 
were living on the charity of those who 
made the bread of dependence very bit- 
ter. Mr. Blunt, a self-made man, who 
had risen from workman to master, was 
uneducated, middle-aged, and a widower, 
but he was able to offer independence ; 
and, mightiest of all the arguments in his 
favor, there would be a home to give to 
Alice, her young sister. Robina Hamil- 
ton seemed to have come into the world 
to sacrifice her inclinations to the inter- 
ests of others, therefore, when she saw 
that the welfare of the being dearest to her 
would be furthered by her marriage, she 
set her personal scruples on one side and 
hesitated no longer. 

From the hour of this contemplated 
marriage, and through all the years after, 
Mrs. Blunt lived the life of a martyr; her 
sensitive nature revolting against, her re- 
finement outraged by, the man whom she 
had vowed to honor. But from her con- 
duct she allowed no one ever to guess 
this; and when, in due time, Alice be- 
came the wife of Mr. Veriker, and it was 
apparent that he intended to withdraw 
from any intimacy which entailed the 
companionship of Mr. Blunt, Robina sac- 
rificed the love she bore her sister to the 
obedience she had promised to render to 
her husband. Before undertaking her 
duties she had examined their require- 
ments, and now that she was put to the 
test her strength was not wanting. 

Perhaps her greatest trial was in being 
forced to listen to the indignation of Mr. 
| Blunt, indignation the more bitter because 
|it was he who had most furthered this 
marriage, for the tumult — caused by see- 
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Blunt could not give her hearty approval 
of Mr. Veriker, who, in spite of his good 
looks and fascinating manners, was not 
the husband she would have chosen for 
her sister. Butin this her better judg- 
ment was overruled; Alice would not be- 
lieve it possible that her lover could have 
a fault, and Mr. Blunt with the unac- 
knowledged desire of being brother-in- 
law toa man who was cousin to a lord, 
shut his eyes to everything but the fact 
that Mr. Veriker’s name was to be found 
in the “ Peerage.” 

But unluckily before long Mr. Veriker’s 
name was also to be found in the bank- 
ruptcy list, and then it was that revenge 
came sweet. Mr. Blunt would listen to 
no appeal. //e lend Azs money toa fellow 
who had turned up his nose at him! not 
if he knew it, he wouldn’t. No! no, let 
him go to his cousins, lord this or lord 
that, and see what they thought of him; 
he thought him a swindler, a vagabond, a 
cheat who had entered the house of an 
honest man and imposed himself on a re- 
spectable family, and so he’d tell him if 
ever the opportunity was given him; and 
the opportunity being given him a scene 
of recrimination took place, which separ- 
ated the two men forever; it even divided 
the sisters; and the Verikers soon after 
taking flight from England, Mrs. Blunt 
had to call up all the fortitude she could 
muster, in order to bear the burden she 
had imposed on herself. 

There was one duty attached to her sad 
lot which very soon became a pleasure. 
Her husband had a son —a boy of six or 
seven — whose birth had made Mr. Blunt 
a widower. The child had come late in 
his married life after years of desire, as 
if fortune having begun to shower gifts, 
could not stay her hand from bestowing 
— he asked of her. 

ut in their fulfilment, wishes some- 
times entail an undreamed-of penalty; in 
this case it was the death of his wife, a 
weak, sickly woman whom he never had 
seemingly cared much for, but who left a 
vacant place in his heart which no one 
else could ever fill, for she had been his 
early choice, the partner of his struggles, 
the companion in his difficulties. Through 
the whole period of her expectancy the 
poor wife felt her joy overshadowed by 
the dread of her coming end, but she 
never allowed her fears to be suspected 
by her husband, and when with life ebb- 
ing fast away she pointed to the child and 
tried to smile, a rush of tenderness such 
as he had never felt before mastered the 
strong man, and he offered God back the 
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child he had coveted, if in exchange he 
would spare him the wife he had never 
valued. 

To see, therefore, Robina make this 
boy the object of her maternal care gave 
her a hold on Mr. Blunt that nothing else 
could have effected ; and when some years 
later, at great risk to herself, she nursed 
little Christopher through a terrible fever, 
and by her devotion saved his life, al- 
though Mr. Blunt said little, he registered 
a solemn vow, that ask what she might, 
he would not deny her. But Mrs, Blunt 
was not a woman to make demands, and 
a very long time went by ere her husband 
was called on to redeem his — to her — 
unknown pledge. 

That sudden exodus of the Verikers 
from England had seemed their starting- 
point of downfall; from that time they 
were constantly in difficulties, sometimes 
at home, sometimes abroad, now sinking, 
now swimming, within an ace of making 
a fortune, on the very brink of ruin. In 
vain did Robina urge all she could think 
of, and often more than even to herself 
she could justify, in Mr. Veriker’s de- 
fence; but of what use advancing the 
plea of extravagant habits to a man who 
had contrived to save on a pound a week, 
how could she echo the lament that it 
was impossible to live on three hundred 
a year when Mr. Blunt had thought him- 
self passing rich on less than half that 
sum? Tender heart! she did the best 
she could, and by saving, pinching, and 
denying herself in every way, she con- 
trived from time to time to send her sister 
some substantial proof of her love, more 
especially after a little girl was born, to 
whom they made her godmother, and 
gave the name of Robina. 

This child was six years old when, after 
an illness of:short duration, the news 
came of her mother’s death, and then it 
was that Mrs. Blunt made her appeal, and 
Mr. Blunt granted her request. A letter 
was sent to Mr. Veriker, offering to take 
the child, and with the understanding that 
he would make no later claim on her, 
adopt her as their daughter. The request 
—in the making of which Mr. Blunt in- 
sisted on putting in a word here and there 
— came to a bowed-down, sorrow-stricken 
man. Mr. Veriker, in spite of all the fol- 
lies by which he had tried her, worshipped 
his wife with a lover-like devotion to the 
end; the child she had borne him was as 
the apple of his eye. Resign this, his only 
treasure, to those who, besides stealing 
her love from him, would bring her up to 
hate and despise her father! No! rather 
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would he jump into the river with her; 
and his gall being stirred by their wish to 
rob him of all that remained of that wife 
so dear, he flung back his refusal worded 
with so much disdain and bitterness, that 
it was impossible for a time that Mrs. 
Blunt should ask her husband to recon- 
sider the subject. Later on she wrote 
herself, but no reply came. Another, and 
another letter, begging for news of the 
child, remained unanswered. What was 
to be done? The question was more than 
ever before her mind when an illness 
prostrated her, which at an unexpected 
moment took a fatal turn, and she rapidly 
sank — but not before she had said to her 
husband in presence of his son Chris- 
topher, — 

“Promise to remember that Alice’s 
child is my godchild, and that her name is 
Robina.” 

Seven years had gone by between the 
night when those words were spoken and 
the morning when Mr. Veriker’s letter 
brought them back to Mr. Blunt’s mem- 
ory, but the impression they had made 
was not worn out, and the telegram just 
received was the result of their influence. 


CHAPTER VII. 

SEEING that if Mr. Blunt was to be met 
at the station there was no time left for 
delay, Mr. Veriker hastily sought to re- 
store his daughter’s composure by laugh- 
ing at her fears, and declaring that except 
for a little faintness which he could per- 
fectly account for, he felt as well as he 
ever had felt in his life. 

“Upon my word,” he said, “I don’t 
know what people would say of two silly 
geese who can’t take a joke without fling- 
ing themselves into one another’s arms. 
I don’t know which deserves a whipping 
most, you or I.” 

Robin smiled. The shadow past, she 
wondered herself why she had been struck 
with such sudden fear. 

“But you looked so,” she said, “I 
couldn’t help it, papa.” 

“Bless my soul! I must take care not 
to look like that again, at least not to- 
night, or I may have old Blunt's sixteen- 
stone weight on my neck.” 

“Oh, he’s a big man, is he?” said 
Robin. 

“Big!” said Mr. Veriker, puffing out 
his cheeks and swelling himself into an 
attitude of great importance. “In his 
own estimate there isn’t a street in En- 
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“What are you going to do with him, 
papa?” 

“That depends on what he wishes to 
be done with. It’s time, however, I set 
off to see, or the train will be in, and he 
will be off, and 1 sha’n’t be there.” 

He talked while re-arranging his dress, 
hoping to divert his daughter’s attention 
from his movements. He had decided to 
go to the station, but the effort to get 
there was costing him more than even to 
himself he cared to own. 

“If she were only out of the room, I 
should get on better,” he thought, op- 
pressed by the desire to draw a deep 
breath, and stopped by the certain re- 
currence of a sharp stab of pain, which, 
when it came, had forced him to cry out. 

“ Robin, what if you were to go as far 
as the steps and see if you could find 
Paolo. I'll follow directly after.” 

Robin threw on her hat; in an instant 
she had gone. Paolo was waiting there, 
and she secured him and his gondola. 

“It’s all right; I’ve got him,” she 
called out as soon as she caught sight of 
her father, and running to meet him, she 
turned and walked by his side. “I'd best 
look after myself about dinner, hadn’t 1? 
You’re most likely to go off somewhere 
with him, and if not, you'll come back at 
once, I suppose ?” 

“ Of course I shall,” Mr. Veriker man- 
aged to say. 

Distressed as he was by this indescrib- 
able sense of suffering, the mere giving 
utterance to a word was a labor. He had 
felt nothing like this since the night when 
he had spoken to Jack Dorian, and a pre- 
sentiment haunted him that at sight of his 
old enemy a similar spasm would attack 
him. The bare supposition of that agony 
brought out a damp sweat upon his fore- 
head; a trembling seized upon his limbs. 
Overcome by a sickening nervousness 
that he could not master, he made a stop. 

“After all,” he said, drawing in his 
breath as if seized with sudden pain, “I 
sha’n’t be able to go and meet this man. 
For Heaven’s sake, my dear, don’t look at 
me like that” (Robin had turned on him a 
face filled with alarm): “it’s nothing but a 
passing distress, which I hoped some 
brandy that I took before coming out 
would have set straight, but it hasn’t done 
so.” 

“Whatever shall we do, papa?” 

“Do? Oh! why you must go instead 
of me, that’s all. Tell him I came as far 


gland wide enough for him to walk down. | as here, but I didn’t feel well and couldn't 


The Grand Canal may serve him, but 
nothing narrower, depend on that.” 


' get on, and that J] want to know where he 
|means to stop, so that I may see him 
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either to-night, or the first thing to-mor- 
row morning.” 

Robin hailed Paolo and made a sign to 
him that she was ready. 

“ And I was going to say,” added Mr. 
Veriker, “ if he begins asking any ques- 
tions about me, remember that you don’t 
know anything. Say that I said so, but 
that I would explain everything to him. 
You understand?” 

Robin assented. It was not the first 
time such a caution had been given her. 

“You're safe to spot him,” continued 
her father — “ big, fat, pompous-looking, 
with a red face, and Britisher marked on 
every line of it.” 

“ll find him out,” she said, searching 
in her pocket for a coin to bestow on the 
old fellow who was holding on the boat. 
“ And afterwards 1’ll come back as soon 
as ever I can.” 

“Let Paolo wait and bring you back, 
unless you see that you can be of any ser- 
vice. You know I want you to edge your- 
self into the old brute’s good graces. 
Don’t forget to let him know that you’re 
called Robin after your Aunt Robina, and 
— here, I say,” for she was already tak- 
ing her seat, “ while you’re there, suppose 
you make a stretch, and see how it sounds 
to call him uncle.” 

“Uncle!” cried Robin, with a little 
gesture of contempt. ‘Come, I like 
that; ” and her fears being lightened by 
this seeming return of her father’s usual 
manner, she kissed her hand, showing a 
smiling, bright face, as the boat pushed 
off and away. 

The moon was beginning to rise —its 
slender cresset hung in a cloudless sky, 
yet, in the narrow canals through which 
their way led, the light had long ago died 
out. Except for the swish of water when 
something went swiftly by, not a sound 
disturbed the silence, and Robin, who at 
starting had been busily arranging what 
she would do and say, gradually forgot 
the object of her present one and let 
creep into her mind the recollection of 
the last time she had gone that way: how 
Paolo had taken them then, how her 
father had made him sing, and, without 
seeming to listen to the song, Jack had 
sat by her side. Leaned back, hidden in 
the darkness, Robin let her tears flow 
fast — flow out of pity for her own sad 
case: she was so young to have her love 
thrown back upon herself, so friendless, 
so desolate, for, although unacknowledged 
even in thought, the chill of that shadow 
she had seen hovering near her father still 





ran cold within her, and its icy presence 
had ousted out love to fill its place by a 
great yearning after sympathy. Oh, for 
an ear into which she could pour her 
troubles ! a breast on which she could sob 
out her sorrow! Involuntarily her arms 
were stretched out, only to fall listlessly 
down a moment later, for who was there 
now to answer that appeal? Jack had 
left her — Jack had forsaken her. 

The raised voice of Paolo, as with a 
dextrous movement he shot his gondola 
into the very midst of noise and bustle, 
roused Robin from her dreaming. They 
were nearing the station, passing the Ca 
d’Oro, whose front shone here and there 
in flecks of light. The struggle to push 
ahead warned them that they had no time 
to spare, and the sound of the near ap- 
proaching train was heard as Robin began 
to mount the station steps. 

“ Big, fat, pompous,” she found herself 
repeating as some minutes later she stood 
reviewing the individual travellers who in 
all the wild confusion of a foreign arrival 
seemed to crowd round and pass before 
her. Englishmen there were, and in very 
respectable numbers too, but not one 
among them in any way answering to that 
description. 

“He can’t have come,” she thought, 
giving a sigh of relief as she retraced her 
steps back from a scrutiny which had ex- 
tended to the very end carriage of the 
train; “they have all gone —that is, 
nearly all,” for her attention was at that 
minute drawn to a young man whom she 
had passed before but without taking any 
notice of him —perhaps she would not 
have noticed him now but that as her 
glance fell on him he turned abruptly 
away, making it apparent that he had been 
watching her. 

Either to save himself embarrassment 
or that he had really a question to put, 
he left his luggage standing while he 
stepped over to speak to a porter —an 
opportunity seized by Robin to crane her 
neck as she passed by and read the letters, 
which, painted in white on his Gladstone 
bag, stood no doubt as the initials of the 
bashful owner. “C. B.” Her voice con- 
firmed what her eyes had seen, and then 
her face in turn grew very red, for she 
had spoken aloud and the young man had 
heard her. 

“I beg your pardon,” she stammered, 
“ but | am trying to find some one.” 

“Are you? Soam I,” and he stopped. 

“ You’re not Mr. Blunt, are you?” 

“Yes, 1 am —is your name Veriker?” 


” 
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“T am Robin Veriker.” 

“What! Mr. Veriker’s daughter? I am 
Mr. Blunt’s son.” 

“Oh, that accounts for it then, I was 
looking for your father,” and they both 
shook hands, took a little survey of each 
other, and then laughed rather shyly. 

“Isn't Mr. Blunt with you?” asked 
Robin. 

“No; he never intended coming. Mr. 
Veriker has had his letter, hasn’t he?” 

“T don’t think so; he was very sur- 
prised when he got the telegram, it only 
reached us this evening, and thinking it 
was your father, he wondered rather what 
was bringing him.” 

“Oh !—ah, yes!” 

Mr. Veriker’s letter had warned them 
that his state of health was not known to 
his daughter. Christopher now guessed 
that the appeal he had made had been 
also kept from her. 

“] shall have all that to explain to him. 
I hope he is well.” 

“No, not quite he isn’t, or he would 
have come himself to meet you. He did 
attempt it but he was obliged to go back 
— it has been very hot. I dare say you 
have felt it to-day travelling. Have you 
anything beside what is here ?” 

“No; this is all.” 


“ Then shall we go?” 

She led the way, Christopher following 
her. 

“T have a gondola waiting for me,” she 


said as they went down. “I don’t know 
what you are going to do, but can I take 
you anywhere ?” 

“Oh! thank you. 
itated. 

“ What is it ?”’ she asked. 

“Well, frankly, | thought your father 
would have arranged for me. Evidently 
the letter has gone astray; it’s only a 
question of an hotel, though. To which 
shall I go? Can you decide for me?” 

“ There are lots of hotels, only —I — 
was thinking whether perhaps it wouldn’t 
be best to ask papa. I could run up tohim 
while you waited at the steps —it’s no 
distance, I shouldn't keep you.” 

“ Would it be troubling him — perhaps 
it would if he is not well, and it does not 
in the least matter. I don’t care where I 
am put, so long as I am not far off from 
you.” 

vi I wish I could ask you to come to us,” 
Robin said, her face growing a little rosy, 
* but I dare say you know that we are not 
very well off, and our hotel is one of those 
where English people never go. It is 
kept by an Italian — you know the sort of 


I’?—and he hes- 
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place. It would not suit you in the least, 
I feel certain of that.” 

“I wish you would let me try,” said 
Christopher, “I am not at all difficult to 
please, and my object in coming was to 
see as much of you as I possibly could.” 

“Was it?” Robin’s look betrayed her 
surprise. ‘“ Did you only come to see us, 
then?” 

“ That was all. 
you.” 

“It does rather, because, you know, I 
have been used to think we were great 
enemies.” 

“ But you don’t think so now?” 

She shook her head. 

“No, I don’t. Come along; we will go 
and ask papa,” and turning, she said 
something to the porter, adding to Chris- 
topher, “I’ve told him to take on your 
luggage and hail the gondola.” 


” 


It seems to astonish 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY WORTHY— 
SIR SIMON HARCOURT. 


In the year 1176, before the first Plan- 
tagenet sat on the throne of England, 
Robert, the eldest son of Ivo de Har- 
court, succeeded his father, and became 
the head of his family in England. He 
married: Isabel, daughter and heir of 
Richard de Camville, who brought to him 
as her dower the lordship of Stanton in 
Oxfordshire, thereafter called Stanton 
Harcourt. Since that time the lords of 
Stanton Harcourt have been great folk in 
Oxfordshire, and have not seldom played 
important parts in English national life. 
In this year 1881 a lineal descendant of 
Robert and Isabel is still lord of the 
manor of Stanton Harcourt and M.P. for 
Oxfordshire; while his younger brother, 
the home secretary, sat for the city of 
Oxford till the last election. Through 
the seven centuries the male descent has 
been only once broken, and that within 
the last fifty years, Lands in other coun- 
ties have come and gone, but to this Ox- 
fordshire inheritance the family have 
cleaved with a tenacity very rare, even in 
England. Their chief residence has in- 
deed been moved a few miles down the 
river, and at the time of the migration 
the old Norman house at Stanton Har- 
court was dismantled, and much of the 
stone used in the building of Nuneham ; 
but there has been no severance of the tie 
which has bound the family to these 
Thames slopes since the stormy times of 
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King Stephen, when they first came to 
them. 

One consequence of this remarkable 
identification of the same family with 
the same spot has been a great accumu- 
lation of papers and documents in the 
muniment-room and library at Nuneham, 
bearing directly on the doings and for- 
tunes of the race which has been able 
to hold its own through so many dy- 
nasties and generations, and incidentall 
on the national history. “A strong rms 
ing of the duty of each individual who 
happens to be protector of the settlement 
to maintain all such possessions untar- 
nished for his descendants, and through 
them for the public,” has induced the 
present owner to print selections from 
these for his own family and friends. 
His aim has been to preserve as perfecta 
record as possible of the English branch 
of his own family for those who come 
after him, rather than to compile a book 
for general reading. In doing this, how- 
ever — to judge from my own experience 
—the result has been that the family 
records often rouse a new interest in the 
national life which makes them a most 
interesting supplement to our ordinary 
histories. Great popular movements, 
such as the struggle of the barons with 
the crown, the Crusades, the French wars, 
and those of the Roses, the Reformation, 
the outburst of many-sided energy in 
Elizabethan and early Stuart days, the 
Civil War, the Restoration, the Revolution 
of 1688, and the long wrestle since then 
between the several estates and powers 
which make up the nation —all come be- 
fore us in these Harcourt papers, and gain 
in reality and vividness when looked at 
from the family standpoint. The repre- 
sentative of the family for the time being 
may not have taken any very distin- 
guished part in the shaping of the events 
which make the history of his time; but 
there he is, a visible, palpable English- 
man, coming from the same place and out 
of the same surroundings generation after 
generation, doing his share of fighting, 
taxpaying, keeping the peace; uncon- 
scious probably for the most part of the 
meaning and importance of what was 
going on round him, and mainly anxious 
about consolidating or enlarging his es- 
tates, or other of his own private affairs. 
A series of family portraits of this kind 
can scarcely fail to make our conception 
of the times in which the originals lived 
more real and fuller of interest to us, and 
to throw valuable side-lights on the doings 
of kings, armies, and parliaments. Let 
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us take, by way of illustration, one of the 
most critical times of English history, 
and see how the Harcourt of that day 
comported himself while the mighty strug- 
gle was raging between the spirit of the 
past and the spirit of the future, which 
was the most marked characteristic of the 
first half of the seventeenth century both 
in England and on the Continent. 

Simon was his name—a favorite one 
in the family ever since the son of Simon 
Montford had married an Anne Harcourt 
in Edward IV.’s reign. The bearer of it 
had fallen on evil times so far as his pri- 
vate fortunes were concerned; for his 
father, Sir Robert, had been one of the 
famous band of adventurers on the Span- 
ish main, whose deeds of daring and of 
lawlessness shed so brilliant and doubtful 
a lustre on the last years of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and are still full of strange fascina- 
tion for the English student of those 
times, when the cry of “ Westward ho!” 
lured the noblest and the wildest spirits 
to try conclusions with the Spaniard on 
the battle-ground of the New World. An 
expedition to Guiana, in the track of Ra- 
leigh, fitted out and maintained entirely at 
his own expense, had brought the family 
fortunes to a low ebb; and Sir Simon — 
for he had been knighted at Whitehall in 
June, 1627, 3 Car. I.— when he succeeded 
in 1631, found himself lord indeed of 
Stanton Harcourt, but of that alone of all 
the wide lands which had belonged to his 
ancestors in most of the midland coun- 
ties. 

The spirit of the time was as strong in 
Sir Simon as in his father, but took a 
different direction, possibly in conse- 
quence of the disastrous financial results 
of Sir Robert’s enthusiasms. So instead 
of following in the steps of Drake and 
Grenville and Raleigh, and pursuing the 
arch enemy of his country over the west- 
ern seas, Simon Harcourt had from boy- 
hood cast in his lot with those of his 
countrymen who were fighting Spain and 
Austria, with the pope and all the powers 
of evil at their back, in the Netherlands 
and Germany. In that list, too, stand 
some names as noble as any in English 
history, and none more so than that of 
Horace Vere, afterwards Lord Vere of 
Tilbury, Simon’s maternal uncle, under 
whom he went to serve in the Low Coun- 
tries at the age of sixteen. 

Horace Vere was then second in com- 
mand to his brother Francis, who had 
been general of the English forces in the 
Netherlands for more than twenty years, 
and had often held the chief command of 
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the allied forces. Francis Vere had com- 
manded at the great battle of Nieuport, 
and at the siege of Ostend, on each of 
which occasions Horace had been his 
brother’s right arm. At Nieuport it was 
the charge of cavalry, led by him along 
the dunes bordering the shore, which re- 
trieved the desperate day, rallied the ex- 
hausted English and Frisians, and broke 
the Spanish infantry, after his brother 
had been carried from the field desper- 
ately wounded. At Ostend, when the 
Imperialists (cheered by the presence of 
princesses come to exult in the certain 
fall of the great stronghold of rebellion) 
made their final assault, it was to his 
brother Horace that Sir Francis Vere as- 
signed the Sand Hill, the post of danger, 
from which, for two long hours, Horace, 
“ with twelve picked companies of divers 
nations,” hurled back Walloons, Span- 
iards, Italians, the cream of the Imperial 
army, until the waters surged over the 
baffled assailants through the cut sluices, 
and QOstend was saved. The date at 
which Simon Harcourt joined his uncle is 
not certain, but we may be sure that in 
whatever year it was, from that time the 
young Simon was wherever hard knocks 
were going, and learning how a leader 
should comport himself on such occa- 
sions; for of Horace Vere it stands re- 
corded that “had one seen him returning 
from a victory one would from his silence 
have suspected that he had lost the day, 
and had he beheld him on a retreat he 
would have called him conqueror by the 
cheerfulness of his spirits.” 

It seems doubtful whether Simon be- 
came major of his uncle’s own regiment 
in the Netherlands, but he is named as 
one of his scholars in the introductory 
epistle to Sir Francis Vere’s commenta- 
ries, and his picture was hung at Kirby 
Hal!, Essex, Lord Vere of Tilbury’s seat, 
amongst those of his favorite officers. 

In 1621, when the Thirty Years’ War 
had broken out, and was going sorely 
against the Protestant cause, and the 
king of Bohemia and his English wife 
could scarcely find shelter in their own 
kingdom, James I., whose secret sympa- 
thies were undoubtedly on the Imperialist 
side, could no longer resist the popular 
cry that some aid should be sent from En- 
gland to the good cause, and to the prin- 
cess whose popularity had risen to an 
enthusiasm in her old home. Accord- 
ingly, Sir Horace Vere was commissioned 
to raise a regiment twenty-two hundred 
strong, and start for the seatof war. His 





ranks were soon filled, and to a great ex- 
tent with cadets of good family, amongst 
them, Alexander Leslie, defender of Stral- 
sund against Wallenstein, and general of 
the Scotch Covenant army twenty years 
later. The Earls of Oxford and Essex 
served under him, and his nephew, Simon 
Harcourt. Great hopes were placed on 
the regiment, which was said to be “ the 
gallantest in their persons which for many 
ages had appeared either at home or 
abroad.” But they were not destined to 
be fulfilled. The support from England 
was half-hearted. James neglected to 
send two other regiments which he had 
promised, and pay came very irregularly. 
Nor did the king of Bohemia know how 
to use such a captain as Vere, or such 
troops as his famous regiment when he 
had got them. After a long, dreary cam- 
paign of marching and countermarching, 
interspersed with a few trifling skir- 
mishes, all that was left to him of his do- 
minions were Mannheim, Heidelberg, 
and another fortress or two. The most 
important of these, Mannheim, was en- 
trusted to Vere and his regiment, and 
held by them for two years, when, all 
hopes of relief or for the cause at that 
moment in those parts having ended, the 
place was surrendered on_ honorable 
terms, and the English garrison marched 
out with bag and baggage, drums beating, 
and colors flying, and retired to the 
Netherlands. From thence many of them 
returned to Germany, and served under 
Gustavus Adolphus and his captains, 
learning the lessons in war which they 
were destined to put in practice on En- 
glish and Scotch battle-fields. There 
were many of the Dugald Dalgetty type 
amongst them no doubt, as there were 
many Bertram Risinghams amongst the 
crews who sailed with Grenville and Ra- 
leigh on the Spanish main; but, on the 
whole, the British recruits in the Thirty 
Years’ War, who fought on the Protestant 
side, were a force of whom their nation 
may still be proud, and a marked contrast 
to the bands of Croats and Walloons, 
and the scum of all nations, who gathered 
under the captains of mercenaries, and 
sold their blood for pay and booty, “ bear- 
ing the devil’s stamp on faces of every 
complexion, and blaspheming in all Euro- 
pean, and some non-European, lan- 
guages.” 

Sir Simon continued to serve in the 
Netherlands till the eve of the troubles 
at home, which brought him, and so many 


| Of his old comrades, back from the Con- 
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tinent. In one of his visits home on leave 
he married Anne, daughter of the fourth 
Lord Paget; and from this time his for- 
eign service seems to have become very 
irksome to him, though he is loath to quit 
it altogether for economical reasons, the 
trade of a soldier not having enabled him 
to repair those breaches in the family 
property which had descended to him 
from his father. 

It is from this point, about the year 
1638, that we may be said to make his 
personal acquaintance through his corre- 
spondence with his wife and his wife’s 
mother, which has been preserved. From 
this correspondence, and from fragments 
of a journal and account-books, we get a 
pleasant picture of a loyal and simple 
gentleman and soldier, of middle age, and 
having spent his life in camps, but un- 
tainted by militarism ; a kindly and affec- 
tionate nature, looking forward toa quiet 
country home with wife and children; 
somewhat troubled with family law-suits, 
and the difficulty of supplying his wife 
with money. For the rest, looking at 
public affairs mainly from the soldier’s 
point of view, and ready to take any hon- 
orable service which may offer, whether 
the commission came from king or Par- 
liament. Had he lived till the actual out- 
break of the Civil War in England, he 
would doubtless have been found on the 
king’s side; as it happened, he died the 
commissioned officer of the Long Par- 
liament, and apparently under a cloud at 
court for having accepted that commis- 
sion. 

The following, to his mother-in-law, is 
the earliest in date of his printed letters, 
and needs no explanatory comments : — 


For the Rt Honble the LADY LETICEA PAGETT. 


Mapa, — Since I am as yett by ye Prince 
of Orrange his denying me leave deprived of 
the honor and happines in giveing you per- 
sonall attendance I have presumed in these to 
present my humbl dutie unto you; & to assure 
your Ladyshipp I will make what hast I can; 
& cheefely for my deare wife’s sake, for I 
never broockt my absence from her with yt im- 
patience as now; but shd it be my misfortune 
to be absent when she is brought to bedd 
yt Ladyshipp will be pleased to joyne with 
yourselfe such friends as you shall best like 
off, & soe honor me in makinge a Christian of 
what it shall please God to send me. I have 
nominated some unto my wife, who if they 
may stande with your Ladyshipp her likeinge 
it is well, otherwise your Ladyshipp will favour 
me in makeing your owne choyce, & if your 
Ladyp aprove of mine, then I entreate you to 
doe me the honor as to invite them. Thus, 
wth my prayers for ye continuance of your 
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health, wth encrease of happines I humbly take 
my leave as beeinge 
Madam, 
Your dutifull & most respective 
Sonne & Servant, 
S. Harcourt, 


From the Hage the 
6 of Octo 1638 new stile, 


The stadtholder seems to have granted 
the desired leave, but not in time for Sir 
Simon to be present at the birth of his 
eldest child; for on the 6th of December 
he writes to his wife from London, where, 
on his arrival, he has received good 
news. 


MY DEAR SOULE, — My joy was unspeakable 
at ye newes of thy safe delivery. I beseech 
God to give us harts yt ever may be ever thank- 
full unto him for this his blesseinge to us; 
God grant yt it may live and prove an instru- 
ment of his glory and our comforts: my deare 
I will not now put you to the trouble of read- 
inge many lines I will earnestly invoke God 
for thee and ever rest 

thy faithfull 
now most joyeouse 
affectionate husband 
S. Harcourt. 


In these same months the crisis Was rap- 
idly approaching which was to bring king 
and Parliament face toface in arms. The 
long negotiations between the crown and 
the Scotch had ended in a courteous, but 
firm refusal of all proposals for the re- 
establishment of episcopacy in any form 
north of the border. Scotland was al- 
ready arming, and had found a general. 
In the autumn of 1638, a “little, crooked, 
and rather battered veteran,” by name 
Alexander Leslie, the successful defender 
of Stralsund against Wallenstein (who had 
vowed to take it “though it were chained 
to heaven by adamant’’) one of Gustavus 
Adolphus’s most trusted captains, and now 
a field-marshal, had landed from a small 
bark on the eastern coast. He had been 
in communication with the Covenanting 
lords with whom he was in entire sym- 
pathy; and had come at their summons, 
the only man probably under whom they 
would all serve loyally. Wentworth, when 
the news of Leslie’s appointment reached 
him, might sneer that the Scots had got 
for general “no such great kill-cow as 
they wd have him,” but at any rate there 
was no division of counsels in the north, 
and Scotland, if meddled with at all, must 
be dealt with in “kingly fashion.” 

So in January, 1639, a circular to the 
English nobility went out in the king’s 
name, summoning them to York on April 
1st, to meet him and take part in an expe- 
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dition against the Scots, and asking for 
their liberal aid. Wentworth headed the 
list in reply with 2,o00/., but the response 
was generally of a lukewarm character, 
Lords Saye and Sele and Brooke, being 
however the only peers who refused all 
aid unless under the authority of Parlia- 
ment, though ready to attend his Majesty 
“when any part of the kingdom of En- 
gland is invaded.” 

By this means and others equally ille- 
gal a force of near fifty thousand horse 
and foot under the command of Lords 
Arundel and Essex was mustered, while 
an expedition by sea under the Marquis of 
Hamilton was to sail from the Thames to 
the Forth. And so the first “ Bishops’ 
War,” the prelude to that of the Long 
Parliament, began. 

The king, looking round for competent 
leaders, lights amongst others on Sir 
Simon, who though still in the service of 
the Netherlands accepts command of a 
regiment which was to serve under Ham- 
ilton. His journal tells how the expedi- 
tion reached the Forth, negotiated fruit- 
lessly, landed on the islands of Inchcolm 
and Inchkeith, and on the mainland; and 
breaks off suddenly on the 23d of May, 
and by the 31st he and his regiment were 
with the king at Berwick. A few ex- 
tracts may be taken as an authentic 
contribution to the history of the first 
Bishops’ War : — 

“On ye 18 of April, 1639, I embarked 
my regiment haveinge my compleate num- 
ber of seventeen hundred men reckon- 
inge sarriants, drumes, corporalls, and on 
ye one and twenteth I embarked mjselfe 
in ye Henrietta Maria commanded by Sir 
Hy Manneringe Vice Admirall. On Tues- 
day ye 22nd April we sett saile from Yaar- 
mouth for the northern parts, haveinge a 
fleet of ninety-eight saile under ye com- 
mand of my Lord Marquise Hamilton.” 
Then follow details as to the troops, five 
thousand strong, and of the voyage north- 
wards. ‘On the firest of May wee came 
to ancor in the mouth of the frith by Dug- 
las Castle ; and on the 3rd, we came before 
the towne of Leith, where we ancored; 
on ye 4 the Bayelies wth some other 
officer of Leith came with an answere 
unto my Lord Marquise, but what we 
knewe rot, but such as we perceved well, 
pleased him not.” . . . Next day my lord 
marquise sends one on shore “to signify 
unto ye Mayors of Lieyth and Eddenbour- 
roug ye Kings grace and mersies to them 
and all persons, from the hieghest to the 
lowest yt shall submitt, and become againe 
his true and loyall subjects, by his free 





pardoning of them weh he would confirme 
and establish by Act of Parlement as was 
alleaged. Yt night his messenger re- 
turned, but without answere, other than 
that they wd communicate and impart it 
unto the cheefe Lords of the Covenant.” 
The marquis potters about up and down 
the coast, the Scotch “firing all their 
beackens upon hills, and all along the 
shore as we approached they marched 
with troopes following our fleete; and 
when ancored they stayed, and soe keep- 
ing their gard all along the shore. . . . On 
the 13 there came aborde the admirall 2 
commissioners from the Covenanters, 
men well affected, and yt labored to bring 
matters to a right understandinge on both 
sides,” but “about 4 of ye clocke one 
Eliaser, one of ye most zelous and obsti- 
nate men of ye Covenanters, brought let- 
ters unto my Lord the contents of which 
we very well perceived pleased not my 
Lord Marquise.” Sir Simon is ordered 
to occupy the Island of “ Inchcom” with 
his regiment, which he does with all dili- 
gence, occupying it for some days and 
then leaving it “ as naked as we found it.” 
He is next sent to the “Isle of Maye,” 
and at last on May 9th the whole force 
lands, and the army, divided into five 
parts, marches, and invests “ye towne,” 
name not given. Regular approaches are 
made, and on the 18th “our ordinance 
beganne to playe from a Battery of 6 
pieces halfe cannon, on ye Chappell Hill 
by x Prince’s quarter.” The operations 
drift on till the 23rd, when the journal 
abruptly closes thus : * ye L4 of Benerwood 
commandinge there was little donne, our 
Ingenneer Van Neble beeinge shoott with 
3 sariants who were overseers of ye worke- 
men slaine.” A more striking comment 
than the journal on the resolution and 
preparedness of the Scotch to resist 
“the kingly way” of dealing, and the in- 
capacity and irresolution of the royal 
plans and counsels would be hard to find. 

At the camp at Berwick Sir Simon falls 
into much trouble of mind as to his posi- 
tion in the Netherlands, his private affairs 
at home, and his future prospects. The 
efforts to retrieve his fortunes by a sol- 
dier’s life have not proved successful, but 
he takes a hopeful view on the whole and 
writes from camp to his wife. 


My peEAR Hart,—I have now receved 6 
letters from thee the last of the 18 May, the 
contents whereof concerninge my bussines of 
Stanton Harcourt; I have accordinge to the 
opinion of councell procured the Kinge’s lettre 
for the puttinge of the hearinge untill Michaell- 
mas terme, before which time I doupt not but 
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SIR SIMON 


our bussines will be at an end heare; for my 
Lord Hume’s, one of the cheefest of the 
covenanters is thought will submitt and come 
into the Kinge wthin this 2 or 3 dayes, & he is 
able to bringe a great party with him as it is 
thought, so that I trust in God that matters 
may & will be ended wthout bloodshedd. I 
have now been some 3 dayes wth my regiment 
in the Kinge’s army, and I hope shall continue 
heare. His Majestie is very gratious to me, & 
I am confident I shall not have cause to repent 
me of the time I spende in his service, al- 
though I were cashered in the lowe countries ; 
but feare that not my hart, for there is, and I 
am confident will be none soe hard dealeinge 
with me. I approve very well of your answer 
unto my sister Chettwins letter for I am re- 
solved not to part with any of that househould 
stuffe. I have hope shortly wee shall bee 
housekeepers ourselves, .. . You Bro: Harry 
cannott procure leave to come over wch is 
much to his griffe & mine . . I have payde a 
£100 heare unto my bro: Wroughton, wch he 
hath assured me he will take such order as 
that it shall be payde unto thee, or any one you 
shall apoint to receave it for thee at London. 
Had I been able I wd have sent thee more. I 
hope I shall ere long. In the meane time dis- 
pose of this as you please & of me my dear 
Hart. &c. 
From the army by Berwick 
Last day of May 1639. 


The contrast of the two camps, now 
almost within sight of one another, must 
have been a saddening one to an old sol- 
dier, nephew and pupil of Horace Vere. 
The Scotch in perfect order on the side 
of Dunse Hill, twenty thousand strong ; 
their “captains for the most part barons 
or gentlemen of good note, our lieuten- 
ants almost all sojours who had served 
over the sea in good charges” (many of 
them old comrades of Simon Harcourt), 
the soldiers all hutted comfortably, well 
fed, “their hearts raised by the sight of 
the nobles and their beloved pastors,” and 
with a cause typified by the “brave new 
color stamped with the Scottish arms and 
this ditton ‘ For Christ’s Crown and Cov- 
enant’ in golden letters,” waving before 
the tent of every captain ‘of a company. 
The little crooked old soldier whom all 
the proud lords obeyed “ with ane incred- 
ible submission,” himself going the rounds 
every night and seeing to the setting of 
the watches. On the other side the En- 
glish camp disorganized, and so wretch- 
edly supplied that the king is saluted 
with shouts for bread, both officers and 
soldiers disinclined to the work, all En- 
gland in a blaze of disaffection behind 
him, and his most trusty nobles counsel- 
ling him that the task is hopeless. In 
the midst of such surrounding Sir Simon 
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struggles on manfully, like a good soldier, 
and writes to his wife to supply one at 
least of his many needs : — 


My DEARE Hart,—I am yett unprovided 
of a preacher, if it possibly may be in thyne 
or any of your friends power to help me to 
one I should esteeme it a greate happines: I 
pray sende once more to Dr Goffe about one, 
& lett him knowe how much I have binn dis- 
apointed by the expectation of him recom- 
ended by my Lord Goreinge: Dr Goffe lives 
with my Lady Newport as I take it. 


It must have been a glad day for Sir 
Simon when on the 24th of June the army 
was disbanded after the “pacification of 
Dirks ” had been signed, and he was free 
to go home to Stanton Harcourt for a 
short time to his “ deare Hart,” though it 
is to be feared times were bad with him, 
what with law-suits and the fallen state of 
the revenues of his ancient lordship. 

The following extract from his accounts 
indicate at once the small receipts from 
the estate, and the many claims on the 
hard - working and much-enduring man 
now the head of the family : — 


Received from Stanton Harcourt ve 28 
of May 128. 01. 08 
Wherof disbursed 

to my brother Vere . . . OI9.00.00 
to Sir Thon Marwood . . 025.00.00 

to my cosen Hamond for my 
lady’s silk . . . . OOL.00.00 
lent to my cosen Hamond . 020.00.00 


The episode of his command in the 
Bishops’ War did not involve the con- 
sequences in the Netherlands which he 
anticipated. He was not cashiered by 
the Prince of Orange, who probably knew 
when he had a good servant, and Sir Si- 
mon had to return to Holland to resume 
his command. But only for a short time. 
The difficulty of serving two masters 
presses on him more and more, and since 
Berwick he is evidently determined on 
resigning his foreign commission if neces- 
sary. Meanwhile he has still some hope 
of riding both horses by means of frequent 
leaves of absence, which will be conven- 
ient in the fallen state of the Stanton Har- 
court revenues. 


My Hart,—As yet I cannott obtaine my 
leave which doth soe much discontent me 
yt were it not for thy sake I would not endure 
it; but as ye case standes wth me I must have 
patience for a time wch I hope will bringe it to 
a better issue : I expect letters out of England, 
wch [ doubt not will affeact my destiny ; if not 
I shall desire ye counsell & advice of my 
friends how to behave myselfe ; for in my ab- 
sence I may suffer more in my own ocasions 
then ever my fortunes here will be able to 
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recompense, besides ye losse of employment in 
ye Kinges service, wch in a short time may 
prove more bennifitiall to me than my lifetime 
(although longe) here, if I have a good end of 
my law bussiness I will with what speede I 
can quitt here, yett not rashly, for [ am much 
troubled to contineue in the service of so un- 
gratefull a people, who will not doe ye least 
courtesie to keepe an antient & faithfull sur- 
vent as I have ever binn to them from utter 
ruinne ; as in all appeerance theire deniall of 
my leave at this time may prove. Present my 
humble dutie unto your mother wth due re- 
spects to all, & my dearest Hart prayeing thy 
health and little Phils thy most dearely love- 
inge husband S. Harcourt. 
The Hauge, 
March 25, 1640 new stile. 


Sir Simon never finally left the service 
of the States, but seems to have enjoyed 
some rest at Stanton Harcourt with his 
“deare Hart” and “little Phil,” before 
he was again under arms. And now it 
was in the service not of the king but of 
Parliament. For Charles was away in 
Scotland when on the 23rd of October, 
1641, “ being St. Ignatius Loyola’s Day,” 
the Irish insurrection broke out. So well 
had the secret been kept that the lords jus- 
tices had only one day’s notice of it, just 
sufficient to enable them to save Dublin. 
Over the rest of the unhappy country the 
rising swept with resistless force. At 
the lowest estimate thirty thousand Prot- 
estants were murdered within the first 
two months, with nameless horrors in too 
many cases. An army of native Irish 
held the whole country outside Dublin, 
the garrison numbering only two thou- 
sand foot and one thousand horse. 

The Long Parliament was in session 
and responded to the thrill of horror 
which ran through England, but it was 
not until the 31st of December that the 
first relief landed at Kingstown. This 
was a regiment twelve hundred strong, 
under the command of Sir Simon Har- 
court. The delay was no fault of his. 
He had been appointed governor of Dub- 
lin and commissioned by Parliament to 
raise a regiment in the midlands on his 
way to Ireland. The service was not 
popular, and he writes from Coventry on 
November 26th, 1641. 


My DEARE Hart,—I[ can only lett thee 
know by this post yt I have passed ye ill 
weather and waies as farr as Coventrey (I 
prayse God) in heaithe and safetie, and can 
gather by that wh [ finde here that it will be 
impossible ever to gett upp my regiment with- 
out a presse, for although ye Drummes have 
beaten here and at Daintry these 3 dayes yet 
wee have not entertained above 20 men, wceh I 


have given my Lord notice of soe yt I expect 
speedy order to presse ; this day I am goeinge 
to Lichfieeld where I shail staye some 4 or 5 
dayes and then directly to Chester, and there 
attend farther directions; when I hope you 
will make me happy by ye receit of a letter 
from you ; for I desire to heare how you have 
done since my departure. I understand my 
cause is put off, but in what terms I knowe 
not; my affaires here call me away, & will 
permitt me to say noe more at present than 
that I am my dearest 
thy faithfull affectionate husband 
S. Harcourt. 

Cov-n-try ye 26 of Novr 1641. 


By the middle of December Sir Simon 
is at Chester, having by “presse” or 
otherwise raised his regiment to its full 
strength, an effort which seems to have 
been by no means acceptable to the king, 
still absent in Scotland. At this news 
Sir Simon, while still intent on the work 
in hand, is troubled, and writes : — 


For my deare wife ye LADY HARCOURT. 

My pEAR Hart,—Thine of 6 Decr from 
Sarjent Glanvieelds chambers, [where she is 
looking after his suit] came to my hands by 
my cosen Harcourt ye 16 of the same [and 
then after referring to the law proceedings] 
but one clause in your letter I am troubled at, 
ye Kings displeasure; what have I donne to 
merrit it I know not, my hart hath ever binn 
upright and loyall towards him, soe have my 
actions for aught I knowe ; for I am not con- 
scious to myselfe of ye least willfull miscar- 
riage in his Majys service; That I have un- 
dertaken this employement beinge thereunto 
called by both Houses of Parlt, I did it con- 
fidently belleevinge yt what they did was by 
his Majys direction and aprobation, and this 
beinge rightly understoode may I hope restore 
me again into his Majys favourable and gra- 
tious opinion, if at all fallen from it, which I 
am very unwillinge to beeleive. I praye you 
enquire more neerly after it for it concerns me 
in a very hiegh degree, if it prove true; for 
beinge in his disfavoure I am like to have but 
an uncomfortable imployement; for ye worst 
construction thereby wiil be made of all my 
actions, which [ can noe way soe well prevent 
as by quittinge ye employment, & ye way of 
doeing it must advisedly be thought on both 
by my friends there who aproved of my under- 
takinge, and myselfe heare, weh [ shall praye 
for Gods direction and assistance ; as in this 
soe in all other matters wch concerne our good 
and future comfort I am confident you will 
joine in prayers wth my dearest thy affecte faith- 
full husband S. HARCOURT. 

Chester 16 Dec 1641. 


Sir Simon landed at Dublin on the last 
day of 1641, and was at once installed as 
governor of the city. By the roth of Jan- 
uary he had dislodged the enemy trom 





the neighboring villages, and during the 
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next three months was constantly en- 
gaged in operations against them, in the 
last of which he lost his life. 

On the 26th of March, starting with two 
hundred men for Wicklow, he found the 
rebels possessed of the castle of Carrick 
Main, only four miles from Dublin, from 
the walls of which they “used reproach- 
ful signs to express their contempt and 
scorn of him.” Sir Simon at once in- 
vested the place, and sent back to Dublin 
for two pieces of cannon to breach the 
walls; and, “all things being put in or- 
der, lay down under the side of a little 
thatched house (which they took as a shel- 
ter to keep off the enemies’ bullets) from 
whence he suddenly rose up to call the 
soldiers to stand carefully to their arms ; 
which one of the rebels (from within) per- 
ceiving, discharged his piece at him, and 
shot him into his right breast under the 
neck-bone ; and being so wounded, he was 
carried off, expressing his submission to 
the hand of God, and much joyed to pour 
out his last blood in the cause.” 

The cannon came presently, and in a 
few hours made a breach through which 
“the souldiers stormed with great fury, 
being mightily enraged with the loss of 
their most beloved colonel,” and the 
whole garrison were put to the sword. 
Robert Hammond, his ensign and kins- 
man, who led the storming party, after- 
wards served with distinction in the Par- 
liamentary army, and was governor of 
Carisbrook Castle during the king’s con- 
finement there. 

Sir Simon died of his wound the next 
day. The following extracts from letters 
to his wife illustrate well the the last three 
months of his stormy life, and complete a 
pleasant, if somewhat sad picture, of the 
hard-working veteran. 


Fany 3. 1642. —I am, I prayse God, safely 
arrived wth my regiment at Dublin, where I 
shall make noe long staye, if I am not righted 
in ye wrongs I now suffer, for I find another 
established by the Lord justices as Governor 
here. They say that necessity forced them 
into it, haveinge noe man here in whom they 
durst confide, and that they can receve noe 
other wth out expresse order from my Lord 
Lieutenant ; when they doe I shall have my 
demand. I have written unto my Lord Lieu- 
tenant about it, likewise to my Lord of Hol- 
land; I pray make a journey to London, and 
entreate your Bro. my Lord Pagett ; presse for 
a speedy answer, yt I may knowe on what leggs 
I stand; and if he finde any difficulty in pro- 
curinge my satisfaction here, then entreate him 
to procure a warrantable call for me from 
hence wich must be from those who employed 
me, ye Parlement and Lord of Lessester, who 
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assured me yt I shd here receve my commis- 
sion for ye command of ye garrison, and yt he 
had to yt purpose written unto ye Lords here ; 
but I find noe such matter... . Yours of 4 
Decr came to my hands since my cominge to 
Dublin. I aprove very well of your resolu- 
tion to buye coach horses and to follow 
ye cause. I sent you 40 pound before my com- 
inge from Chester, and will send you more by 
an expresse or other wayes ere long. I have 
not been here longe enough to gather newes ; 
somethinge will be done speedely for the re- 
leasse of Treda; God grant good suckses in it 
. . « My deare, lett me here often from thee, 
for thy lovinge lines must & ever shall be 
ye most wellcome & acceptablest present can 
be sent unto thy most faithfull & affecte hus- 
band S. HARcouRT. 


Feby 12.— Since my last to thee ye weather 
here hath binn so stormey yt noe shipp durst 
put out of ye haven, wich is ye sole cause yt you 
have not heard from me; for I know your 
feares for me are greate, concidderinge ye times 
heare, wch I beeleeve are made more danger- 
ous by report then in truth they are, for were 
our supplyes of horses and foote come out of 
England I am of opinion yt ye great danger of 
this rebellion were past. I as yet know noton 
what termes I stand here, beinge a stranger 
unto ye resolution taken in England; if it be 
not such as may stande wth my honor to ac- 
cept, I hope my friends there will use some 
meanes to call me from hence. I have again 
writt unto ye Prince of Orringe to favour me 
in reservinge of my place untill such time as I 
see whether this be a warr like to contineue 
. . - The releasse of Drogheda is ye only buss- 
iness now thought on, as yt weh concerns main- 
ley ye good & safety of this kingdom : letters 
wee received this day from ye Governer and 
many officers there all complaineing of ye mis- 
erable want of victuall, haveinge nothinge left 
them but herringes & malt & rye, & of these 
not for above 8 dayes: there souldiers weake 
and sickly not long able to doe dutic; there 
horsses, in wch was theire greatest strength, 
perrish for want of provission, soe yt they are 
constrained to turne many of them out of 
towne. In this lamentable condition they are. 
. .. I presume you are now very bussee in 
ye solissitation of my law bussines, God pros- 
per your endeavours therein, & bringe it toa 
speedy end, such a one as may give me a retir- 
inge place, where I may at last finnish my 
dayes in peace & quiett, & in ye comfortable 
enjoyment of thy deare selfe: and both in our 
true feare and service of our good God. ... 
For my owne health I prayse God I never en- 
joyed it more perfectly, wantinge nothinge but 
thy most desired & sweete company & conver- 
sation. I have provided some houshould 
stuffe (weh ye rebells have furnished me wthall) 
against your cominge, as a very good basin 
and eawer, 2 flaggons, a salt, sugar box & two 
wine cupps of silver, some two dossen of pew- 
ter dishes & goode stoore of ordinary house- 
hould Linnen—All this I found in a castle 
wch wee lately tooke some 7 miles from Dub- 
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lin, called ye Castle of Legons, belonginge 
unto Mr Banesly Britton, a Barkeshire man, 
whom wee had as a prissoner intendinge to 
have carried him with us to Dublin, but in 
ve night he made an escape from us, and since 
I beleeve, he is gonn intoe open rebellion 
who before stoode neuter. Wee had like- 
wise ye pilliageinge of another townn called 
ye Nesse some 12 miles from Dublin, burnt 
some 5 to 6 other villages and Castles in 
ye journey, and returned wthout any incountre. 
. . » Ihave sent you a bill of exchange for 
450 & will within a weeke or a fortnight send 
Nann a bill of £50 more into ye Lowe Coun- 
tries for ye payement of ye hanginges; & as 
fast as I can spare any you shall be sure to 
have it, for I am never soe well pleased as 
when I can send thee Tokens of my love. 
Your brother Tom hath written unto my Lord 
to have £50 of his money payde you weh I am 
to pay him here.... 

Lheare nothinge as yet of ye preacher was 
recommended unto me by Dr Temple, I praye 
make it your care to send him or some other 
good man to me, for here are but few good 
though many in number. A small supply of 
linnen woolde be very wellcome, as half a 
dozen bands, cuffes, & soe many paire of 
hooses, & some prittee small laces, but not 
prized ones; for I will spare your pursse as 
much as may be. [I shall by ye next lett you 
know of some other wants I have, ye cheefe of 
wch cannott be supplyed wthout your pressence 
w°" jn all my lifetime I never more desired. 

I hope ye affaires will be shortly soe settled 
here yt I may wate it wth content & free from 
those feares wch keepes most women from 
hence. I praye lett me by your next knowe 
how you have donne in ye breedeinge case I 
left you: I hope soe well, as you will wth God’s 
blessinge bringe me another Jousty boye: This 
is somethinge a large postscript, but I shall 
never be weary of talkeinge to thee, it beinge 
ye most pleasinge time I have. —I praye lett 
me heare what Vere is likely to doe in his love 
bussiness, I feare it will not prove agreeable 
to his expectations, & for my own part I knowe 
not whether I shd wish it or not; if it be for 
his good I praye God it may be — My deare 
hart, here once more farewell. 


His last letter, written a week before 
his death, is one of the most character- 
istic. 

Dublin, March 21. 

MY DEARE Hart, — Yours of ye 14 of Feb. 
came to my hands ye 1 of March, whereby I 
finde yt my letters to thee have had slowe pas- 
sage or els have miscarried, for I assure you I 
have not omitted any opertunity since my com- 
inge unlesse at such times as [ have binn out 
of towne, neither, God willinge, shall I, for I 
am very senscible of ye feares & trouble thy 
not hearinge from me puts thee too: there- 
fore I hope you will not harbor ye conseaite 
ytit’s any willing omission, for there’s noth- 
inge in this world I aime at or studdy more 
than thy content & to be a comfort to thee, 


wch to ye utmost of endeavours I shall expresse 
in all ye wayes yt is possible, or may be in 
ye power of a loveinge husband, & when I 
have donne all thinke it farr too little in re- 
spect of what thy love to me may or doth 
justly claime; and this I desire you to beleeve 
is spooken from ye hart as well as from ye pen 
of thy deare husband, & now I will give youa 
briffe account of a peece of service wch hath 
binn lately acted on ye rebells. 

At a place called Killshalrenen some 8 miles 
distant from Dublin where they were some 
1500 or 2000 stronge as any as I have yett 
seene in Ireland; beeinge mooreash & boggie 
grounde on ye one side, on ye other thick 
woods wth hiegh quicksett hedges and deepe 
ditches, wch made it inaccessible; but wee 
forced our way by pionners, under ye favour of 
our musketteers ; in ye middle of wch woods 
and dickes stode ye castle, haveinge but one 
avenew unto it on ye side wee aproched it, on 
wch they had caste upp a travers, or barricade 
wch wee beate them from; yt done I sent Cap 
Congreve wth roo musketteers to beate them 
out of ye church (intendinge myselfe to second 
him with 500 of my owne regiment) yeard, 
weh they had intrenched, and wch was alsoe 
favoured by y» castle standinge oppositt to 
ye gates ; but however God soe blessed him 
yt he beate them from it himselfe needinge 
noe healpe; after which they made noe 
more resistance, but fledd in great disorder & 
confusion unto ye boggs where our horsse 
cd not follow ye chace farr: my Lord Bur- 
laeyes troope I commanded to follow soe farr 
as they cd, who cutt some 60 or 70 of them, 
and about as many more were slaine by 
ye foote ; ye Castle was maintained against us, 
most of their best men haveinge taken sanctu- 
ary in it; & wee, havinge noe peeces of bat- 
tery werre forced to leave it that time & con- 
tent ourselves wth beatinge of them out of 
ye woods, and ye burninge ye villages in 
ye weh they were quartered. In this expedi- 
tion was my Lord Ormond bhimselfe (unto 
whom I am very much bounde for many fa- 
vours) my Lord Lambart, Sir Chas Cook & 
myselfe ; our strength was 2500 foote & 300 
horsse. Wee lost in yy service one Cap Roch- 
ford who commanded ye forlorne hope and 
some 8 souldiers, ye most of them of my reg- 
iment, and some 7 or 8 hurt; this is all 
ye newes at present heare. .. . 

Thy faithfull & affectionate husband 

S. Harcourt. 


That Sir Simon’s services in Ireland 
were highly appreciated by the Long Par- 
liament appears from an ordinance of the 
3d of August, 1648, whereby, in considera- 
tion of them, the Lords and Commons 
granted to his widow for her life, “ the town 
and lands of Corballis in the county of 
Dublin, late in possession of Luke Netter- 
vil, Esq. (who was in actual rebellion in 
Ireland, and died in the s4 rebellion), and 





so much of his adjacent estates as to- 
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gether therewith shall amount to 4oo/. 
English a year,” with remainder as to one 
moiety to her son Philip, and as to the 
other to her son Frederick in fee, “ with 
a naturalization of the sd Fredk as if he 
had been born of his English parents 
within the realm of England.” 

Frederick had been born in Holland 
during his father’s service there. He 
died young, and his brother Philip sold 
the Dublin property in 1666 to the Duke 
of Ormond. 

Sir Simon was buried at Dublin. His 
“ epitaphium,” by an unknown hand, runs: 
Reader burst forth in tears, for heere doth lye 
The mappe of honour & all chivalry ; 

Holland first proved his valour, Scotland stood 

His trembling foe, & Ireland drank his blood. 

In feates of armes his unexampl’d name 

The English cherish & the world his fame. 
THos. HUGHES, 


From Temple Bar. 

THE AUTHORESS OF “AULD ROBIN 

GRAY.” 

THE name of Baldric de Lindsay ap- 
pears in Domesday Book; and from that 
time to the day when the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery was founded, there have been Lind- 
says in every generation famous in arts 
or arms. 

There is nothing they have more rea- 
son to be proud of, however, than one 
simple ballad, which has retained unprec- 
edented popularity for more than a hun- 
dred years, and which in its early days of 
fame “became the subject of a romance, 
a play, an opera, and a pantomime; was 
sung by the United armies in America, 
and performed by dogs in the streets.” 
Its authorship, first attributed to David 
Rizzio, was long a problem for the Scot- 
tish Society of Autiquaries. Now, the 
name of the poetess is almost as well 
known as the poem, but, in general, little 
more than her name. Fortunately, the 
Lindsays, amongst their other good gifts, 
have transmitted from father to child, 
since the days of that shrewd humorist 
and poet “ old Pitscottie” (better known 
as Scott’s “Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount, Lord Lion-King-at-Arms ”), a love 
and talent for writing. Their memoirs, 
diaries, and recollections abound; and 
the manuscripts used by the late Earl 
of Crawford in his family history furnish 
many interesting particulars about the 
authoress of “ Auld Robin Gray,” the 
most spirited reminiscences being from 
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In the middle of last century, the old 
house of Balcarres, Fifeshire, was “the 
nest where eleven brother and sister 
chickens were hatched and fostered — 
chickens who through life have never 
known once what it was to peck at each 
other.” Lady Anne Lindsay, the eldest 
of the “ brood,” was born in 1750 — eight 
brothers and two sisters quickly follow- 
ing. Their father, James, third Earl of 
Balcarres, had succeeded in 1736 to the 
title and estate (much hampered with 
Jacobite debts) of his brother Alexander. 
At that time Earl James’s health was little 
better than his fortune; but some letters 
which passed between him and his be- 
loved sister, Lady Elizabeth (a still more 
confirmed invalid), show how cheerfully 
he met both trials. 


You wonder how I get siller to live in Lon- 
don [he writes in June, 1738]. Your wonder 
will cease if you consider me as a well-dressed 
hermit... . [have a single friend here, who 
lives with the same abstinence as I have done 
of late. We eat milk, and laugh at the follies 
of the world without ill-nature. . . . It’s van- 
ity that seems to make most men unhappy — 
almost every one wants to make a figure that 
neither fortune nor nature intended.” 


The earl was anxious to join our “ arm 
in Flanders” — was in London, indeed, 
chiefly with that object. But his sister 
opposed it with anxious tenderness. 


You write to my mother [she says], to make 
herself easy with thoughts of your being in 
the last war without being hurt. Had you the 
youth, health and strength of those days, the 
argument would be good ; but now it is none 
... Um pretty sure none of your generals 
would stir a step, were they in no better health 
than you are. 


He went, however, with his troop, in 
1742; encountering all risks and hard- 
ships with serene philosophy, and relating 
every incident of the march which might 
cheer the loving mother and sister left 
behind. 


I think myself obliged to your princes for 
diverting you [writes the latter, in return], 
and to the nuns for singing to you, and to ev- 
ery creature that does you any good. I be- 
lieve the princes with you are as poor as the 
nobles with us— but the nuns, I fancy, live 
better, and are merrier than I have been for 
most part of my life. 


Her brother did not feel very proud of 
the campaign. After Dettingen he 
writes: ‘“ It’s probable our troops willere 
long repass the Rhine, with the few lau- 
rels our country has paid so dear for. I 
am almost of opinion a well-dressed field 





her own pen. 


of wheat is preferable to a wood of 
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them.”* To the wheat-fields he returned 
in the following year, barely in time to say 
farewell to his sister, whom he fondly 
called “ the most perfect pattern of agree- 
able virtue he ever knew.” Being refused 
promotion by King George, after serving 
him for forty years, on the ground of his 
youthful adherence to the Stuarts, he sold 
his commission, paid off a heavy debt on 
his estate, and retired to Balcarres — 
“the chief of his clan, but the last of his 
race.” There, with a few old servants 
and a great many old books, he was for a 
time completely engrossed by study and 
farming. But he had too genial a nature 
to be long satisfied with solitude, and went 
to Moffat, about fifty miles from Bal- 
carres, ‘to drink the waters.” On the 
night of his arrival he: was expected at a 
party in which there were several young 
ladies, who joked among themselves as to 
their chances of captivating Lord Bal- 
carres. “ You need not give yourselves 
so much trouble,” said Miss Dalrymple of 
Castleton, who had never seen him, “1 
know he will fix on me.” When at last 
he appeared, his hostess said playfully, 
“ My lord, here is choice for you.” Walk- 
ing to Miss Dalrymple’s side, he startled 
her by putting his finger on her shoulder, 
and saying, “I fix here.” 

The young lady was fair, blooming and 
lively. ‘“*Her beauty and embonpoint,” 
writes Lady Anne, “charmed my dear, 
tall, lean, majestic father... . She had 
worth, honor, activity, good sense, econ- 
omy, justice, generosity, everything but 
softness.” He, seeing with the eyes of 
his heart, and hearing with the ears of his 
imagination, thought her an angel in hu- 
man form, like the sister he had lost five 
years before. For some time his adora- 
tion met with small return. Lord Bal- 
carres was sixty—and the world reck- 
oned him eighty! Though his appear- 
ance was dignified, it was also odd. To 
his large three-tailed brigadier wig, he 
added a few curls of his own application, 
which would not, says his daughter, 
“have been reckoned quite orthodox by 
the trade.” His shoe, “ which resembled 
a little boat with a cabin at the end of it,” 
was slashed with his penknife to ease his 
toes. Ladies generally found his cour- 
tesy and yallantry, bis good, simpte nature 
and amusing conversation, very attractive. 
But to take him for life was a different 
thing. Miss Dalrymple first hesitated, 
then refused. Her lover fell iil, his life 
was despaired of; he made his will, and 


* Lives of the Lindsays, vol. ii., pp. 207-223. 
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| settled half his estate on the cruel fair 
ione. His man of business told her the 
!secret. Grateful and surprised, she cured 
her generous lover by promising to marry 
!him; and in the manuscript memoirs 
from which his descendant has so largely 
quoted, Earl James says of his bride : — 


She brought him an approved merit, with 
all the ornaments of beauty. She gave hima 
numerous offspring, and all other blessings. 
Possessed of the rational felicities so often 
overlooked in this vain world, he became 
thankful to his Maker for his disappointments 
in the visionary aims that so disturb the minds 
of men. 


The only point on which Earl James 
seems ever to have questioned his wife’s 
judgment was her somewhat severe hand- 
ling of their young family. 

Alas ! [says Lady Anne] our house was not 
merely a school of acquirements, it was often 
a sort of little Bastile, in every closet of which 
was to be found a culprit —some were.sobbing 
and repeating verbs, others'eating their bread 
and water —some preparing to be whipped, 
and here and there a fat. little Cupid, having 
been flogged by Venus, was enjoying a most 
enviable nap. ‘Ods fish, madam,” the earl 
would say, “you will break the spirits of my 
young troops —I will not have it so!” * 


But he seems never to have done more 
than remonstrate. The Spartan system 
prevailed, and at last Lady Margaret, the 
second daughter, “who had a taste for 
public speaking,” assembled the little vic- 
tims and proposed that they should take 
refuge from the “horrious ” languages, 
geography, and history with which they 
were tortured, in the house of a friend 
with whom she had once “spent a fort- 
night after the whooping-cough very agree- 
ably indeed.” The motion was carried 
by acclamation; and shortly afterwards a 
shepherd appeared before Lady Balcarres 
with the startling announcement, “ All the 
young gentlemen and the young ladies, 
and all the dogs are run away, my lady!” 
The culprits were soon captured, told that 
“whipping was too good for them,” and 
sentenced to a “dose of tincture of rhu- 
barb apiece.” 

Nevertheless, continues Lady Anne, 


we were not without pleasures. We often 
paddled in a glen at some little distance from 
the chateau, and were half-way up the legs in 


* The fault attributed to the eldest boy was obstinacy, 
and his place of punishment was a room centaining a 
scarlet curtain. This so associated the crime and the 
color, that he told his sister in after life he was never 
in a reom with scarlet curtains without thinking, 
. What au obstinate cog must have been continued 

1ere! 
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water. Margaret’s dress and mine, perhaps, | 
were not exactly calculated for bathing in; 
we wore yellow and silver silks, made out of 
an old wedding gown of Lady Balcarres’, 
The pattern being scanty for two, it had been 
flounced with blue gauze, which tucking up, 
with our trains of capacious silver flowers, 
Pharaoh’s daughter made not a more splendid 
appearance when pulling Moses out from the 
bulrushes. Between twelve and one, while 
the tutor took his walk, we galloped in squad- 
ron to visit the fat oxen in the farmyard, par- 
took of their turnips uninvited, and sat down 
on their lazy sirloins ; paid our compliments 
to the swine, fed our pigeons, and played at 
swing. 


The happiest day in the week was Sun- 
day, when there were only twelve verses 
of ‘a psalm to learn, and service to be at- 
tended at a church two miles off, where 
they all listened dutifully to the discor- 
dant utterances of a Presbyterian congre- 
gation; a discord, says Lady Anne, with 
her usual quaint mixture of jest and ear- 
nest, “to me more pious in its willing 
praise than all the organs or hired choirs 
in the world —and exceeded in the sen- 
sations it awakens by nothing but a con- 
gregation of converted Hottentots j joining 
in one hymn.’ 

Her home, with its clear, shining lake, 
its tall trees inhabited by faithful rooks, 
its semicircle of sea, from which the Bass 
Rock rose exactly opposite to the castle, 
she describes with all the enthusiasm of 
a Scotchwoman, joined to her individual 
sense of humor. A fountain in the gar- 
den was presided over by a stone Venus, 
who in the previous generation had arrived 
from Italy —“ with all the éc/at of a Me- 
dicean beauty.” But during her resi- 
dence at Balcarres, Venus had the misfor- 
tune to lose an arm by one accident and 
her nose by another. Both were supplied 
by a neighboring stonecutter; the nose, 
he said, being “ ¥s made after the fashion of 
the countess’s.” Nothing was wanting, 
sums up Lady ., to render Balcarres 
a noble place, ‘“ but money.” This impor- 
tant want must be remembered in excuse 
for the countess’s asperities. Her tem- 
per was strained and ruffled by the per- 
petual conflict between rank and birth, 
and narrow means. “You see,” she 
wrote to a friend, to whom she gave some 
commission, 


I’m very thrifty. And you would think it very 
necessary, had you seen us some nights ago at 
a family ball, when we were about fifty souls 
all belonging to this identical house, Liter- 
ally all of them breakfast, dine and sup off 
our little bit land. 





Amongst this large family party were 
bye Dairy mple, the countess’s mother — 
acid, pleasing old woman, “ whose 
a ees had benevolence in it, and 
whose sense was replete with indolence ; ” 
Mrs. Cockburn of Ormiston, authoress of 
the well-known song, “ The Flowers of 
the Forest;” three Misses Keith, cous- 
ins of the countess;* a certain Henri- 
etta C——, “the least little woman ever 
seen for nothing”—whom Lady Bal- 
carres had discovered “weeping and 
painting butterflies” in an Edinburgh 
garret, and carried home to assist her in 
developing the talent of her young tribe; 
and Miss Sophy Johnstone, who went to 
Balcarres for a few months and stayed 
for thirteen years, This lady’s history 
might have furnished Mortimer Collins 
with the leading idea of “ Squire Silches- 
ter’s Whim.” Her father, the laird of 
Hilton, held that “ education was all non- 
sense,” and made his wife join him in a 
vow that their child should never be 
taught anything. ‘“ Nature,” says Lady 
Anne, “seems to have entered into the 
jest, and hesitated to the last whether to 
make her a boy ora girl.” She hunted, 
wrestled, sawed wood with the carpenter, 
shoed a horse quicker than the smith, 
played the fiddle, and sang a man’s song 
in a bass voice. Her talent for mimicry 
made her enemies, and her violent attach- 
ments secured her a few warm friends. 
“ Placed among such diverse characters,” 
says Lady Anne, “I learned that great 
dislike of making others unhappy which 
is a negative virtue; and that peace of 
mind from self-command which is a solid 
blessing.” 

Some of the visitors at Balcarres were 
even more remarkable than the residents. 
Amongst them were David Hume, who 
on one occasion joined in a Christmas 
frolic — each of the party writing his or 
her character, and Hume imposing the 
manuscripts on his host as extracts taken 
from the Vatican library ; the countess’s 
honesty and the earl’s shrewdness all but 
revealed the plot, for, pausing over one 
manuscript, the latter said, “ If you had 
not told me where you got this character, 
Hume, | should have said it was that of my 
wife;” ¢ “ Ambassador Keith,” the chiv- 


* Two of these ladies were friends of Scott. Mrs. 
Cockburn’s intellect and imagination, he said, “‘ must 
have been deiightful in youth, and were almost preter- 
natural in age;’? Anne Murray Keith (his ** Mrs. 
Bethune Baliol’’) was the first to identify him as the 
author of ** Waverley” by finding so many of her own 
stories scattered over the Scottish novels. ‘* D’ye 
think I dinna ken my ain groats amang ither folks’ 
kail?” she asked. 

t “1am very proud that my history appears to have 
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alrous and accomplished champion of the 
unhappy Caroline Matilda; Dr. John 
Rutherford, maternal grandfather of Wal- 
ter Scott; Sir Adolphus Oughton, whose 
learning and sweet temper were acknowl 
edged by Johnson — and many others who 
do not figure so prominently in the bi- 
ographies of last century. 

Lady Anne’s chief friend among the el- 
ders of the family was her father. 


Almost my first recollection [she says] is 
seeing him occupied with dusty papers sent 
him in a tartan plaid by the old Laird of Mac- 
Farlane —the ugliest chieftain, with the red- 
dest nose, I had ever beheld. I afterwards 
learnt that, being a famous genealogist and 
antiquarian, my father had applied ‘to him for 
information to complete the pedigree of his 
family. Possessed of the necessary papers he 
pursued his work with delight, while I watched 
his pen, rejoiced at seeing him so well amused. 
1 was rewarded with a few sugarplums from 
the children’s drawer for the attention I showed, 
which flowed from my heart, independent of 
all views on the crusted almonds, 


Many stories are told of the earl’s kind- 
ness of heart, of which this is a sample: 
visiting a field of turnips on which he 
greatly prided himself, he found an old 
pensioner of his busily filling a sack with 
his fine favorites. He gave her a scold- 
ing, to which she only replied with a 
curtsey, and he was walking away, when 
she called after him: “Eb, my lord, it’s 
‘unco’ heavy! Wad ye no be so kind as 
help me on wi’ ’t?” which he did, and the 
old woman trudged off rejoicing.* 

His death, in February, 1¥68, made the 
first great break in the family. He met 
its approach with the manly and pleasant 
composure he had maintained throughout 
life. “I have lived beyond the age of 
man,” he said, “and have nothing to com- 
plain of but that I have not been able to 
be so good as we all ought to be.” He 
escaped the evils of old age, wrote his 
wife, “at the instant they threatened to 
lay hold of him; and rather ceased to be, 
than underwent the sting of death.” Be- 


something tolerable in your lordship’s eyes,’’ wrote 


Hume, in 1754. ‘* It has full as many inveterate ene- 
mies as partial defenders . . . I observe that the book 
1s in general rather more agreeable to those they call 
Tories. And 1! believe chiefly from this reason, that 
having no places to bestow, they are more moderate in 
their expectations from a writer. A Whig, who can 
give hundreds a year, will not be contented with small 
sacrifices of truth ; and most authors are willing to pur- 
chase favor at so reasonable a price.”” 

* One year almost every important house in Fife- 
shire was attacked by robbers, who were at last carried 
before the county court. ‘* Why did you never come 
to me?” asked Lord Balcarres. ‘* We often did, my 
lord.’ they replied, ‘ but your doors always stood open, 
and then it is our rule not to enter.” 
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sides his invaluable manuscript memoirs, 
he left behind a poetical epistle to his 
wife, and a “System of Agriculture,” on 
which he was qualified io speak, having 
been the first to bring farming to any per- 
fection in his native county. He loved 
Montaigne, whose humorous wisdom was 
often on his lips, and the old French fairy 
tales; and he had, says his great-grand- 
son naively, “a cian sympathy with 
St. James, and delight in his catholic 
Epistle, as that emphatically of a gentle- 
man —a term implying, in his acceptance 
of it, all Christian excellence and perfec- 
tion.” 

After the earl’s death, old Lady Dal- 
rymple and Anne Murray Keith settled in 
Edinburgh, thus widening the horizon for 
the eleven young people whom the wid- 
owed countess was bringing up at Bal- 
carres, and who had formerly seen the 
Modern Athens “ sweetly smoking in the 
distance,” without being allowed to incur 
the expense and fatigue of a visit toit. A 
most charming and engaging group they 
form, painted for us not only by their lov- 
ing sister and biographer, but by their 
own affectionate and clever letters. While 
the elders were growing into “honest 
men and bonnie lassies,” such as Scot- 
land may be justly proud of rearing, the 
“second battalion of infantry,” as Lady 
Anne calls them, early showed their char- 
acters and tastes. 


James, a spirited, fine little child, began to 
shoulder his*little cane and fancy himself a 
soldier ; William, animated and good-looking, 
declared he was a commodore ; Charles, sweet- 
blooded, could not understand what anv one 
could mean by fighting — he was to be a clergy- 
man. 


John, pleasant and eccentric, unfettered 
and free, was more difficult to dispose of. 
“He respected no rules and no person.” 
A plaything being taken from him by the 
countess as a punishment for a repeated 
offence, he exclaimed: “Woman, I told 
you I would do the same, and I’ll do the 
same to morrow!” The morrow came, 
the sin was repeated, another plaything 
was withdrawn; but the little philosopher 
looked at the sunshine and observed, 
“ Here is a fine day, and my mother can- 
not take it from me!” 

The first to leave the parent nest was 
Alexander, the young Earl of Balcarres, 
who at fifteen purchased an ensigncy in 
the 53rd Foot, joined his regiment at 
Gibraltar, and then went to Gottingen to 
study. For several years he lived almost 





entirely on his pay, devoting his income 
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to clearing the estate and assisting his 
brothers ; thus fulfilling the injunctions of 
his father, who told him that with two 
jointures to pay,* and his brothers and 
sisters to provide for, he would require to 
be prudent and careful; but adding, 
“When your circumstances become bet- 
ter, never save your money, when justice, 
charity, or honor require you to part with 
it.” The young earl served with distinc- 
tion in the American War, but his regi- 
ment surrendered on Burgoyne’s conven- 
tion at Saratoga, and he was sent to New 
York, where he declined to accept his 
liberty at the expense, as he said, of “ the 
pleasure he felt in sharing the fate of his 
regiment.” ¢ Two years later he returned 
home, married his cousin Miss Dalrym- 
ple, and in 1784 was chosen one of the 
sixteen representative peers of Scotland. 
He was not always in accord with the 
Tory ministry, and Pitt said of him most 
characteristically, ‘“ Balcarres was out of 
humor with us when in prosperity, but 
staunch when we were in danger — that is 
the man!” 

In 1793, Lord Balcarres was made gov- 
ernor and commander of the forces in 
Jersey, where his active co-operation with 
the army of La Vendée was worthy of his 
Jacobite blood — and in 1796 he went as 
governor to Jamaica, holding that post for 
seven years, and doing such service in 
suppressing the Maroon rebellion that the 
Assembly voted seven hundred guineas 
for a sword, presented to him on behalf of 
a grateful colony. He left the island 
amidst general regret, and settled on his 
wife’s estate, Haigh Hall, Lancashire, 
which he raised from ruin and desolation 
to prosperity. His son, the seventh Earl 
of Balcarres, became twenty-fourth Earl of 
Crawford in 1848, and was created a Brit- 
ish peer as Baron Wigan. 

To return to the old Scottish mansion. 
Lady Margaret was the next to take flight, 
and Lady Anne gave the sweetest sketch 
ever drawn by sister of her angelic face, 
with its dark-blue eyes and red-gold hair ; 


* A dowager Lady Balcarres, widow of Earl Alex- 
ander, was then living in the Lawn Market, Edinburgh. 
She was a very remote descendant of the wizard 
Michael Scott, and suitably strong-minded and eccen- 
tric. 

t Irving, in his “‘ Life of Washington,”’ praises Lord 
Balcarres’ bravery. Mr. Stuart (‘*Three Years in 
North America,” vol. ii., p. 462) says that during the 
residence of General Benedict Arnold in England, 
George III. attempted to introduce the two former 
foes. ‘* What, sire! *’ exclaimed the earl, drawing him- 
self up, ** the traitor Arnold?”’ A challenge followed, 
andit was arranged that they should fire by signal. 
Arnold fired and missed ; Lord Balcarres turned on his 
heel to walk away. ‘‘ Why don’t you fire, my lord?” 
cried Arnoid. ‘*Sir,’’ said Balcarres, looking over his 
shoulder, ‘* I leave you to the executioner.” 





her voice, whose rich pathetic melody 
moved her listeners to tears; her clear 
and thoughtful mind; her purity, piety 
and benevolence of character; an over- 
acute sensibility was, she adds, Margaret’s 
“ only imperfection.” 

Often [writes Lady Anne] when I “could 
not see the wood for trees,” Margaret saw not 
a twig more or less than she ought . . . I know 
not how she acquired knowledge . . . our old 
library, in which we had leave to “drive 
through the sea of books without pilot or rud- 
der,” afforded the same musty volumes to both 
sisters. But the owls hooted away all the 
philosophers taught me, while Margaret’s 
memory retained everything. 


Gifted though she was by nature, Lady 
Margaret’s fate was a very sad one. Her 
early marriage was most unfortunate — 
ruin and disgrace overtook her husband 
when she was only nineteen, her beautiful 
home was utterly wrecked. But through 
every trial her letters to her husband and 
sister show an exquisite combination of 
playful tendernena, tnntinade, and religious 
patience. Many years after Mr. For- 
dyce’s death she is said to have suffered 
deeply “from the attachment of a man 
who sacrificed her life and happiness to 
his selfishness.” And only very late did 
she know a brief Indian summer — two 
years of affectionate companionship with 
one who, as he then acknowledged, had 
loved her “almost from infancy "?—a 
glimpse of peace which, says Lady Anne, 
“she braved the smiles of the world to 
fold to her heart.” * 

When her “ sweet young Peg” had 
married and gone to England, Lady Anne 
spent more time than ever in her little 
room in the high winding staircase 
“which commanded the sea, the lake, the 
rock, the birds, the beach,” poring over 
old volumes, or scribbling verse or prose 
on the “envelopes of old letters.” One 
day a fancy took her to write new words 
to a Scottish air which Sophy Johnstone 
(the “child of nature”) used to sing, the 
old ones being unsuited to its plaintive 
beauty ; and in the course of her attempt, 
she came to a standstill. Calling her 
sister Elizabeth, who was at play hard by, 
she said, — 

I have been writing a ballad, my dear. I 
am oppressing my heroine with many misfor- 
tunes—I have sent her Jamie to sea, and 


* Lady Margaret Fordyce inspired Sheridan’s once 
well-known lines, beginning: ‘* Marked you her eye of 
heavenly blue;’’ and she not only inspired poetry but 
wrote it. Some of her playful verses to members of 
her family, and translations from Haller and Biirger 
(including ** Lenore”’), are given in the “ Lives of the 
Lindsays.”’ 
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broken her father’s arm, and made her mother | 


fall sick, and given her Auld Robin Gray * for 
a lover; but I wish to load her with a fifth 
sorrow in the four lines, poor thing! Help 
me to one, I pray. 


“* Steal the cow, sister Anne,” said little 
Elizabeth. The cow was /éfted, and the 
ballad completed. But although willing 
to sing it whenever asked —and when 
once sung it passed electrically from 
heart to heart and lip to lip, till soon there 
was scarcely a fireside in Great Britain 
where it had not been heard — Lady Anne 
never admitted its authorship, except to 
her mother, till within two years of her 
death. She let the press and the public 
— learned societies and private friends — 
puzzle over it in vain, till, seeing it attrib- 
uted to herself in “ The Pirate,” she wrote 
to Sir Walter Scott asking him to thank 
the “author of ‘ Waverley’” for his dis- 
crimination. 

There was a second part (written in 
response to the countess’s “Annie! I 
wish you would tell me how that unlucky 
business of Jeanie and Jamie ended”); 
but, like most sequels, sadly inferior to 
the original song. The first to detect 
Lady Anne, out of her own family, was 
Lady Jane Scott, sister of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, who shrewdly said to her at 
Dalkeith, “ You sing that song in a way 
that makes me sure itis your own writ- 
ing’’—and extorted a copy of the words 
as the price of silence. 

Scott replied to the letter already men- 
tioned, that although he could not tell 
why the mysterious “author of ‘ Waver- 
ley’” should have ascribed the poem to 
its real author, he himself had felt no 
doubt about it for forty years. And after 
some reminiscences of Sophy Johnstone, 
“with her jockey coat, masculine stride, 
strong voice, and occasionally round 
oath;” and of the countess, whom by 
right of a far-away “cousinred ” (through 
the Duffs and Dalrymples) he used to be 
allowed to attend to the theatre tf —he 
asked Lady Anne to allow him to furnish 
the Bannatyne Clubf with a correct ver- 
sion of the ballad, its history and author- 
ship. To this she agreed, and a thin 
quarto volume was printed and circulated 
among the members in 1824. 

While “ Auld Robin Gray ” was achiev- 


* Named after the herdsman at Balcarres, who had 
announced the flight of the children long before. 

+ Her fondness for this amusement caused the 
crabbed dowager countess to cali her “the goodwife 
of the play-house.”” 

¢ An Edinburgh literary society, whose chief object 
was the preservation of *‘ floating records of Scottish 
history and antiquities.”’ 
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ing a world-wide reputation, many changes 
were taking place in its author’s family. 
Robert, the second son, went to India, 
and by indefatigable industry and integ- 
rity — after being, as circumstances re- 
quired, “soldier, magistrate, political 
agent, farmer, ornamental gardener, ele- 
phant-catcher, tiger-hunter, shipbuilder, 
lime-manufacturer, physician, and sur- 
geon’”’— made a fortune which enabled 
him to lavish benefits on his family, old 
servants, and humble friends, and, re- 
turning to Fifeshire in the prime of life, 
make a most happy marriage with a fair 
cousin he had “ marked for his own ” be- 
fore he went abroad. 

Colin, the third son, called “ Don Quix- 
ote”? from his punctilious honor — amia- 
ble, elegant, animated and “ the very soul 
of truth ” — entered the army, and served 
in the American War; in the West In- 
dies; and in the defence of Gibraltar. 
There, when provisions were scarce, and 
a pound of tea cost a guinea, a little ship 
from Fifeshire managed to run the block- 
ade. Unfortunately the skipper had no 
sooner landed, than he quarrelled with a 
young officer and received a challenge. 
Making his way to Captain Lindsay, whom 
he knew by name, the sailor begged him 
to be his second ; adding in lowered tones, 
“Tf ye will, P’ll gie ye a pound o’ tea!” 
“ Make it two,’ whispered Colin, “and 
I'll fight your duel for you!” ‘The bar- 
gain was struck; Captain Lindsay called 
on the offended officer and made him 
laugh at the story, and promise to shake 
hands with the skipper; and inviting them 
both to meet a party of brother officers 
that evening, he regaled them all on the 
precious tea. 

John Lindsay, who had a company in 
the 2nd Battalion of the 73rd Foot, re- 
ceived four wounds, was taken prisoner 
at Conjeveram in 1780, and during a cap- 
tivity of nearly four years, suffered every 
description of hardship. His account of 
this long captivity was pronounced by 
the Quarterly Review “one of the most 
interesting journals we ever read, por- 
traying most unaffectedly the charming 
temper and imperturbable spirit of the 
writer.” He quitted the army in 1801, 
having married Charlotte, daughter of the 
Earl of Guildford — well remembered as 
almost the only lady whose mind, charac- 
ter and position gave respectability to the 
household of Queen Caroline, till at last 
even she was induced, by her friends and 
her brother, to leave her indiscreet and 
undignified mistress. Scott said that 
Lady Charlotte’s spontaneous wit re- 
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minded him of “the gifted princess who 
could not comb her locks without produc- 
ing pearls and rubies.” Her goodness 
and amiability made her like a third sister 
to Mary and Agnes Berry, near whom she 
spent her later years, that they might 
“help one another down hill and be only 
desirous of going first.” * 

While John Lindsay was imprisoned in 
Seringapatam, his brother James, fell, 
storming the redoubts of Cuddalore. He 
was taken to the French hospital and hu- 
manely treated, bearing the agony of a 
grapeshot in the knee with wonderful 
cheerfulness. In a few days he felt so 
well that he sent for a fiddle, with which 
to amuse himself. But it had hardly 
reached him when he exclaimed, “1 am 
jill — all is over,” and died in a few hours. 
His brotier Balcarres said, “ All the army 
adored him.” 

William and Hugh entered the navy. 
The former, a gallant young officer, was 
drowned at St. Helena. The latter, ‘after 
the American War, quitted the king’s ser- 
vice for that of the East India Company. 
Charles became Bishop of Kildare, and 
head of a “ numerous tribe” of Lindsays 
in Ireland. The poor round Glasnevin 
called him “the darlin’ Lord Bishop.” 
He lived amongst them, increasingly be- 
loved, till his eighty-sixth year. 

The beautiful little Elizabeth, who had 
“lifted the cow” for her sister, grew a 
brilliant woman, married the third Ear] of 
Hardwicke ¢ and became mother of La- 
dies Mexborough, Caledon, Somers, and 
Stuart de Rothesay. Her eldest son, Vis- 
count Royston, a young man of amiable 
disposition and great promise, was 
drowned in the stranding of the “ Agatha,” 
of Lubeck, off Memel, in 1808, within a 
month of completing his twenty-fourth 
year. He had been travelling tor four 
years ; and his letters from abroad, with 
a translation of Lycophron’s “ Cassan- 
dra,” etc., were published posthumously, 
edited by the Rev. Henry Pepys, after- 
wards Bishop of Worcester. Both the 
Countess of Hardwicke’s other sons died 
in childhood. She herself survived till 
1858, when she was ninety-five years old. 

Meantime, Lady Anne and Lady Mar- 
garet, again united, made a home in Lon- 
don, where a circle of admirers gathered 
round them, amongst whom Burke,} Sheri- 


* Journals and Correspondence of Miss Berry, vol. 
iii., p. 486. 

t Sharp’s “ Genealogical Peerage” erroneously calls 
Lady Hardwicke “eldest”’ instead of youngest daughter 
of the fifth earl of Balcarres. . 

+ Burke lost his only and idolized son in 1794, and 


dan, Dundas, and Wyndham, were con- 
spicuous. Lady Anne, graceful, witty, 
elegant, — with “an unequalled power of 
pleasing,” — had the almost unique dis- 
tinction of George IV.’s disinterested 
friendship. Once, when he was very ill, 
he sent for “Sister Anne,” as he called 
her, and said that as they might never 
meet again, he wished to assure her of his 
love, and beg her acceptance of a gold 
chain in remembrance of him. 

Lady Anne had many “ eligible” offers, 
but, according to one of her favorite neph- 
ews, 


indecision was her failing — hesitation upset 
her judgment. Her heart had never been 
captured, and she remained single till late in 
life, when she married an accomplished but 
not wealthy gentleman [Mr. Barnard, son of 
the Bishop of Limerick] whom she accom- 
panied to the Cape of Good Hope on his ap- 
pointment as Colonial Secretary under Lord 
Macartney. 


This was in 1797, and she remained 
there, making many friends, enjoying the 
varied experiences of her new life, and 
making even its discomforts amusing by 
her kind heart and sense of humor, till 
January, 1802, when the Cape was re- 
stored to the Dutch. Mr. Barnard re- 
joined her in the following year, but in 
1808 he died, and Lady Anne again took 
up her abode with her sister Margaret. 

Together they visited Scotland in 1819, 
and found the dowager countess 


more erect, more active, younger by five years 
than she was five years ago, and more cheerful 
and lively than I have seen her these twenty 
years. .. . To-daya chattering woman, whose 
conversation is endless but empty, had been 
here, and on her leaving, my mother said, ** I 
remember a line of Shakespeare’s which I 
could.easily fit to that woman’s talk, if I might 
make a small alteration, It is, — 


Nothing can come of nothing ; speak again! 
* Now the alteration I wish to make is, — 
Nothing can come of nothing ; hold your peace!”’ 


This was very pointed for eighty-two anda 
bad memory. 


Some years before, Lady Balcarres had 
written to her eldest daughter, “ My 


Lady Anne wrote him a letter of condolence, of which 
he said: *‘ It isas consolatory as anything can be. She 
acqua&s me of faults towards my son. I would to God 
my conscience could do the same. I could better bear 
the most insupportabie of all calamities. On the con- 
trary, my mind runs over a thousand improprieties, 
neglects, and mismanagements of every kind, all, in- 
deed, except a fundamental want of honor, respect, and 
love for him. Amidst all those offences, how couid he 





be sensibie how dearly, dearly I prized him?” 
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health is good, and what is rather laugh- 
able, 1 am looking, for a girl of my age, 
really handsome. It makes me smile, 
when I am complimented on my charms, 
to think that I cannot recollect the name 
of the person who does so.” But pres- 
ently she adds briskly, “I never forget 
a pip at whist.” 

When the sisters visited her she was 
living in her old Fifeshire home, with her 
son Robert and his levely wife, “ guileless 
as one of her own babes, but with all the 
liberality of the great world.” Robert 
Lindsay had bought Balcarres when his 
elder brother found it beyond his own 
means to clear the estate from incum- 
brance, but assured his sister that he 
would give Lord Balcarres the option of 
resuming it should fortune enable him to 
do so. The opportunity came, and the 
offer was made; but Robert heard “ with 
transport,” says Lady Anne, that Lord 
Balcarres had no desire to leave Haigh 
Hall. “ Never,” she exclaims, ‘ was there 
a set of men so disinterested as my 
brothers.” 

In her own old home, then, the mother 
of all these loving children passed her last 
years, with every little infirmity of tem- 
per mellowed and sweetened away by 
time and reflection. Her married daugh- 
ters often urged her to spend the alternate 
years with them in England, but she 
would reply: “ No, no, ladies— no resi- 
dences but in my own country. A visit 
perhaps you may have from me, if I think 
myself well enough to go to court and see 
my old flirt the king.” The only change 
she ever voluntarily contemplated was the 
inevitable one which comes to all — when 
the happiness of this world was to be 
exchanged, as she firmly believed, for 
greater happiness in the next. ‘And 
then,” she said to her daughter, “ we shall 
all be young together again, Annie.” 

This change cameat last, in November, 
1820, when she was ninety-three years 
old, so quietly that those who were ten 
derly watching hardly knew when all was 
over. Among the last things which fail- 
ing memory allowed her to repeat were 
two lines from the second part of “ Auld 
Robin Gray,” written at her request. 
“ Tell Annie,” she said, “ that 


My wheel I turn round, but I dome little 
speed, 
For my hand is grown feeble, and weak is my 
thread.” 


Then — the husband, sister,* and moth- 


* Lady Margaret died in 1314. 
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er so ardently loved, having all gone 
before — Lady Anne lived in Berkeley 
Square, devoting herself almost entirely 
to completing the family memoirs on 
which she used to see her father so in- 
tent, and collecting the literary relics of 
her brothers and sisters. 


My friends press me to go out and amuse 
myself [she wrote]. But I should go without 
any interest beyond the charm of getting home 
again. By the side of my fire I have got into 
the habit of living in other days with those I 
loved, reflecting on the past, hoping in the fu- 
ture, and sometimes looking back with a sor- 
rowful retrospect where I fear I may have 
erred. Together ‘with these mental employ- 
ments I have various sources of amusement ; 
I compile and arrange my memoranda of past 
observations and events. I retouch some 
sketches and form new ones from souvenirs 
taken on the spot... . With such entertain- 
ments for my mornings, and a house full of 
nephews and nieces, together with the near 
connections of my dear Barnard, all tenderly 
attached to me, I have great, great reason to 
bless God, who, in taking much from me, has 
left me so much ! 


In 1825, Lady Anne Barnard died, aged 
seventy-four, soon after the death of her 
brother, Lord Balcarres. It would takea 
volume rather than a few pages to chroni- 
cle all the good deeds and good sayings 
of this one branch of the grand old house 
of Lindsay. It is pleasant to remember 
that there are still those who have inher- 
ited, with the family name, the family tal- 
ents and virtues. 





From Temple Bar. 
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1498-1533. 

In the borough of Southwark, over 
against St. George’s Church, are now iron 
warehouses, many busy shops, and behind 
these the remains of old courts, the site of 
an old Alsatia, known as the Mint — Mato’ 
th’ Mint is one of the characters of “ The 
Beggars’ Opera” — Jack Sheppard and 
his people haunted the place — here was 
Jonathan Wild’s recruiting-ground when- 
ever he needed smart gentlemen for “ the 
road,” say for Hounslow Heath, or other 
outlets and inlets of London, where trav- 
ellers might be eased of their valuables. 
So bad was the place that it was found 
needful to pass a special act of Parlia- 
ment, indeed more than one act from Wil- 
liam and Mary to George I., to clear out 
this most unwholesome and vicious col- 
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ony — vicious colony indeed! What says 
the last act? “Whereas it is notorious 
that many evil-disposed and wicked per- 
sons have, in defiance of the known laws 
of the realm, unlawfully assembled and 
associated themselves in and about a cer- 
tain place in the parish of St. George the 
Martyr in the county of Surrey, com- 
monly called or known by the name of 
Suffolk Place or the Mint, and have as- 
sumed to themselves pretended privileges 
altogether scandalous and unwarranta- 
ble,” — and a great deal more to the same 
purpose. Here in the public-houses and 
shops, marriages known as Mint-mar- 
riages were performed; in one at least, 
known as the Coach and Horses, the over- 
seers of the parish attended to tie tightly 
together an unwilling and dissolute couple. 
There is abundance of prose and rhyme 
telling of the free-and-easy doings within 
this “ privileged place,” and among the 
rest, of a very picturesque and ragged 
exodus of the rag-tag and bobtail, when 
like as with a hornets’ nest the Mint was, 
so to speak, smoked out in 1723 by act 
of Parliament. It is not, however, within 
my scope to say more of these master 
thieves and ragamuffins. My object is to 
go back some two hundred years, when 
this place was the site of a royal palace 
with its park and grounds, the residence of 
aprincess and her husband —the donne 
seur and the knightly favorite of our 
Henry VIII. 

Carmelianus, or Peter Carmelian, poet 
and musician, was, in 1492, rector of St. 
George’s, the church already referred to, 
exactly over against the entrance of the 
palace built some twenty-two years after- 
wards. He appears to have held the 
office of rector nominally at least some 
twenty years. I don’t suppose that the 
people of this outlying parish, much as 
they seem to have always needed it, had 
much of his religious ministrations. This 
court poet and musician must have beena 
very useful and agreeable man ; he corre- 
sponds with Erasmus, and with Bishop 
Waynflete upon education, and from the 
abundance of good things he picks up, 
must have spent most of his time about 
the courts of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
He is in documents of the time named as 
Peter the Luter, otherwise Peter the court 
musician. That he may the better attend 
to these and other pleasant and very lu- 


’ crative duties, the pope grants him license 


of absence from his parish. In 1515 he is 
at Greenwich enjoying three hundred duc- 
ats a year for playing the lute, and wish- 
ing to be still more agreeable, he sends 





for more ballads to be played and sung 
before the king. He obtains, one time or 
another, Church offices of dignity besides 
that of his parish; he has corrodies, an- 
nuities, and pensions. Clearly, in pleasing 
the two kings he never allowed Peter him- 
self to be forgotten. 

The living of St. George’s, Southwark, 
was in the gift of the abbot and monks of 
Bermondsey. The king was, however, 
all-powerful there, had indeed, rights of 
king’s lodgings in the abbey whenever he 
chose to occupy them, so it may be pre- 
sumed that the living was bestowed upon 
the king’s luter at the instance of the 
king. Carmelianus was court poet, or 
poet laureate, and in this character comes 
into this true story. In his earlier time 
the Wars of the Roses had sorely troubled 
the people, and had destroyed nearly all 
their nobility. It became a serious prob- 
lem how to stay this plague, as the small 
desultory conflicts of that time might have 
no end so long as a few knights with their 
followers were anxious forthe fray. Car- 
melianus, by a bold poetic figure, shows 
us that nothing less than heavenly coun- 
sels were equal to the occasion. He will 
tell his own story, which he does in this 
very ingenious way. In 1486 it was his 
duty as court poet to put forth a poem or 
rhapsody in honor of the birth of the 
Prince of Wales. 


Almighty God, compassionating the miser- 
able state of England, lacerated by civil war, 
convokes a meeting of the saints in heaven, to 
ask their opinions as to how the long-standing 
dispute between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster might be composed. The saints reply 
that if the omniscient Deity cared for their 
counsels, no one was better qualified to advise 
them than King Henry the Sixth, now in 
heaven, who knew all the circumstances— 
they advised that he should be cailed upon. 


The king’s spirit was summoned: he 
advised the marriage of the Earl of Rich- 
mond and the princess Elizabeth, and so 
to make the two housesone. The advice 
was approved and ordered to be carried 
into effect. The poem concludes, calling 
upon the people to rejoice at the birth of 
the prince.* 

Among the children of this marriage of 
the Earl of Richmond (Henry VII.) and 
the princess Elizabeth were Henry, after- 
wards the Eighth, and Mary, afterwards 
the French queen. The story of the 
French queen, exactly as it appears in 
the veritable histories and State papers of 
the times, can scarcely be exceeded in in- 


* Caxton, by W. Blades. 
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terest. Some exquisite letters of hers are 
in existence, which from the handwriting 
as well as for the matter and manner of 
them, show a high state of education. 
Some of them are exceedingly naive, 
kindly, and even humorous; one in the 
Record Office ends with, “ Your lowying 
frynd, Marie, the Frenche quene.” Anda 
very loving friend she was. She was al- 
ways doing good, and beseeching the 
kindly services of others who could help 
— one time on her knees begging the for- 
feited lives of rebels, at another asking 
favors in touching manner for people for- 
lorn and afflicted. She asks favors of 
Wolsey, “Be good to my servant, and 
provide for him some living, as I meant 
to be good to him;” to the king for a 
poor, honest man, Vincent Knight, “ My 
dearest lord and brother, I pray you ear- 
nestly for my sake to do him some good 
and be gracious to him.” These are, ot 
course, but instances. There were not 
many kind hearts at the court of Henry 
VIII., but here was one at least who went 
a great way to redeem the character of 
that assemblage of cruel folk. The edu 
cation of the time was forced upon even 
the finest ladies by somewhat hard and 
cruel methods. Elizabeth Paston, 1454, 
“hath been beaten once or twice in the 
week, sometimes twice a day, and her 
head broken in two or three places.” The 
Lady Jane Grey, the granddaughter of 
this Mary the French queen, is very 
sorely and frequently punished, chastised 
“in ways she will not name.” The “ Lady 
Mastres” of the princesses Mary and 
Elizabeth, complains to Cromwell that 
“at the table bord are dyvers mets and 
freuts and wyne,” that “it is hard to re- 
fryn their graces from it,” and she adds 
as one of her grievances that “thereis no 
place of corekcyon there.” Highly edu- 
cated for the time, and in her advanced 
girlhood exceedingly comely, the Lady 
Mary’s grace is much about, much at 
court, and present at the sports. The 
sports are such as to bring out the man- 
liness and personal prowess of the knights 
and men-at-arms. There were always bril- 
liant gatherings, jousts, and ruder sports 
on the bankside, such as bull and bear 
baiting, to be easily got at by boat. The 
Brandons of Southwark were among the 
most manly and attractive of these joust- 
ers, and one of them, Charles, afterwards 
Duke of Suffolk, takes the fancy of the 
Lady Mary, in some surreptitious way it 
comes even to love passages between 
them. The approach of a mere knight 


might be difficult and dangerous ; but even 
in ordinary cases, with both the young 
people more than willing, when cannot 
opportunity be found? Much more, in this 
case, the knight, Charles Brandon, was 
the boy — with the king and 
brother of Mary. He was the son of the 
Brandon who was the standard-bearer on 
the side of Richmond, and was cloven 
down by Richard at Bosworth Field. 
These fine men, notably Charles, were 
favorites at court, he, in splendid gar- 
ments or in armor, always displaying at 
his best before the princess. 

What manner of man Charles Brandon 
was may be read in the chronicles of the 
time. Several of his portraits are known ; 
they show him to be a man of some pres- 
ence and dignity — notably the engraving 
by Vertue, in which he is presented hand in 
hand with his royal duchess. His effigy 
in splendid armor is in the Tower, evi- 
dence enough how comely and gallant a 
man he was. In finesse, scholarship, or 
as an ambassador, he was, so to speak, 
of no account whatever, his writing, his 
spelling, were curious even for that age, 
and a simple sum in arithmetic was quite 
beyond him; but he was brave and strong, 
often was he chosen by the king himself 
as his partner at jousts, and he mostly 
overthrows his man; he was brilliant at 
revels and masques, and had, as we 
should now say, a devil-may-care sort of 
way with him. He.was free, open-handed 
with his money, a gambler, and always in 
debt, but sufficiently a favorite with the 
king to have for the asking. When spoils 
of monasteries or of rich nobles attainted 
are going, his name is always in the front 
rank of recipients. 

Mary the princess was now about six- 
teen, one of the most charming, best-tem- 
pered, and most handsome of women in 
Europe. She had, on account of her per- 
son and her position, suitors almost every- 
where — any one of perhaps a dozen hus- 
bands of the first rank might have been 
hers. 

The leaning towards Brandon, known 
as no doubt it must have been, apparently 
gave no one any serious thought; dispar- 
ity might seem to imply impossibility, 
and would be taken as merely a touch of 
coquetry or a passing fancy allowable un- 
der the circumstances. Every one with- 
out doubt knows she is to marry one of 
her own condition, one of the great suit- 
ors whose names are before the English 
king and court. For State reasons the 

French king, Louis XII., is to be hus- 





and jouster to the king’s favorite sister 


band of the Lady Mary. Accordingly, 
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August 13, 1514, at the king’s palace, 
Greenwich, the marriage contract is 
signed. The proceedings are — a speech 
in Latin by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the letter of the king of France 
read out by the Bishop ef Durham, 
after which the Duke of Longueville, act- 
ing for his master Louis, takes the prin- 
cess by the right hand, and the marriage 
contract in French is read, the princess 
then holds the duke’s right hand and 
reads in French her part of the service. 
Both having now signed the contract, the 
duke delivers to hera gold ring which she 
places on the fourth finger of her right 
hand, and so the ceremony is completed. 
Soon the new queen is on her way, with a 
noble retinue, to France. The Lady Jane 
Guildford, sister of Lord Vaux, and al- 
ways a favorite with the Brandons, goes 
as mistress of the maids of honor and as 
personal attendant and friend tothe young 

ueen —my mother Guildford as she is 
fondly called. Among the maids is Anne 
Boleyn, now aged fourteen, who in this 
way and at this time appears to get her 
very attractive French manners —and re- 
mains behind when the queen returns 
from France and forms one of Queen 
Claude’s household until 1521. The 
young queen is as a goddess among the 
French people; the king goes, as he gal- 
lantly says, to meet the nymph from 
heaven —she delights every one; mer- 
chants of all nations wait upon her and 
she gives her hand to each; even the 
ambassador, as we see in the Venetian 
State papers of 1514, appears to be 
charmed. She is very beautiful, he says, 
she has not her match in England. He 
describes her as tall, fair, affable, and 
graceful; of a light complexion, with a 
color. Mary is now sixteen years of age.* 
There are many other passages appar- 
ently unusually warm for State papers, but 
they are no doubt quite true. Notwith- 
standing all these delights, the new queen 
appears to be a troublesome pleasure to 
the king. Dame Guildford is in the way, 
she interferes with the queen’s visits to 
the king, and is at last, as we might ex- 
pect, unceremoniously dismissed. 

The queen writes in letters to the En- 
glish court that the Lady Guildford must 
come back to her. She says that “yn 
Fraunce is not eny lady or gentill woman 
so necessary for me as sche ys. I had 
as lefe lose the wynnynge I schalle have 
yn France as to lose her counsell when I 


* For a likeness corresponding to this description, 
see Ceudeman's Magazine, 1805, p. 697. 





shall lacke yt.” “ Touching the retorne of 
my Lady Gildford,” Wolsey is told that 
Louis will not have her back. These and 
other little troubles with which the nymph 
from heaven must have had something to 
do, must have hastened the decease of 
the decrepit and diseased king. Not that 
there is any complaint. She is ail sweet- 
ness, and appears in every way a most 
charming wife. But Louis was not the 
first man killed by such kindnesses and 
disparities. In eighty-two days from his 
marriage he is dead, and the curtain rises 
upon entirely newscenes. The Venetian 
papers now speak of the queen-widow, a 
very handsome woman dressed all in black, 
with a white kerchief on her head and 
under her chin like a nun —a most 
attractive and beautiful woman. The very 
hour her husband died — note the exqui- 
site tact ! — she, knowing that through her 
was to be no heir to the crown, salutes 
M.d’Angoulémeas king. He, in his turn, 
becomes enamored and entangled. He 
goes every evening tosee her, and informs 
her she may dispose of the whole of his 
kingdom more than before. His atten- 
tions are so pronounced that she is soon 
obliged to take him into her confidence, 
and tell him the whole truth, that she will 
marry none other than the Duke of Suf- 
folk. The duke now being over as special 
ambassador, that indeed is soon settled. 
She expects great trouble, and beseeches 
his help with her brother and Wolsey. 
So charmingly does she manage, that he, 
instead of suitor for himself, becomes par- 
tisan on behalf of Suffolk. 

In March (1515), Francis, keeping his 
word with her, thanks Henry for courte- 
sies, and presses that Suffolk, whois now 
in great disfavor and even danger, shall be 
favored on his account. Whatever anger 
might appear on the surface at the En- 
glish court, one cannot but think that the 
actual state of affairs between these two 
young people was known or suspected, 
and if so, the sending this magnificent 
man-at-arms, an old flame too, so to speak, 
as special messenger and protector to the 
widowed queen, must on the part of some 
one, probably the king, have implied a 
sort of sanction to their tender proceed- 
ings. In February there are rumors of 
the marriage of Mary with Charles Bran- 
don, but the audacious couple, it may be, 
denounce the rumors as “ malicious inven- 
tions.” The truth must, however, be told, 
and that speedily. Accordingly, many 

rievous and touching letters pass to and 
ro. The French queen screens the duke 
and thus excuses him. “I constrained 
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him,” she says, and she tells her brother 
that he knew when he urged her to marry 
Louis of France, a man “aged and 
sickly,” that she consented only on ex- 
pressed condition that if she survived she 
should marry whom she liked, and now 
she cannot alter. She will remain in 
France till she hears: knowing her broth- 
er’s weakness, she tells him she will give 
up her dote, and even her jewels. “ Suf- 
fer me,” she says, “ to marry as me liketh 
for to do.” Had she come to England 
first, “the friars would have hindered 
her.” She was afraid of these friars, and 
would not put herself in their hands. 
Further, she pleads “ most humbly and as 
your most sorrowful sister have compas- 
sion on us both, and write to me and to 
my lord of Suffolk some comfortable 
words, it should be of the greatest com- 
fort to us both.” There is much more 
tender pleading with “the kynge’s grace, 
me brodar.” Suffolk himself writes that 
the queen was short with him; how she 
was in hand with himthe first day he 
came, and showed him her pleasure and 
mind that she was a good lady to him, and 
if he would be ordered by her she would 
never have none but him. “I showed 
her,” he says, “ to write to your grace and 
obtain your good will, else I durst not. 
Upon this she gave me four days to ac- 
complish the marriage or else never: she 
would go into Flanders and never have 
me. She would not come to England, she 
would be torn in pieces than ever she 
came there, and with that she weeped. I 
never saw woman so weep. For the pas- 
sion of God,” Suffolk says to the king, 
“turn not your heart against me, mistrust 
me not, rather stryke of me hed and lyet 
me not lyef.” March 5, 1515, he writes 
(to Wolsey), “ The queen would never let 
me be 1n rest till I had granted her to be 
married ; and, to be plain with you, I have 
married her heartily,” he touchingly adds, 
“nhow me lord you know hall and in you 
es hall me trest.” Mary also beseeches 
Wolsey that he will not abandon her and 
Suffolk in their extreme trouble. Wolsey 
stands their fast friend. There was a 
council on the 22nd of April, and all but 
my lord of York were determined to have 
Suffolk put to death or imprisoned. At 
this time Suffolk was in great peril, not 
only from the court, but from the people. 
The duke, even after his return and the 
court sanction to the marriage, dared not 
leave the king’s house, “ the people would 
have killed him for marrying Queen 
Mary.” For all this, in after years, Suf- 


folk abandoned Wolsey in zs extreme | 


trouble, and was indeed one of those who 
bore hardest against him. Restored to 
favor, partly from some natural affection 
which even Henry would lave for a favor- 
ite sister, and partly from a surrender of 
money and, perhaps, valuable jewels, the 
young princess, now about seventeen, and 
er husband began to feel safe, and to 
turn their eyes towards England. Wol- 
sey has counselled liberality; has sug- 
gested the payment of £4,000 a year to 
the king during the French queen’s life 
—a large peace-offering, which would 
now represent some thirty or forty thou- 
sand pounds. For the time they are will- 
ing to throw everything overboard so they 
may but be recognized by all as husband 
and wife, and be at home. In April they 
journey towards Calais, and remain there 
eleven days. In May, such is the change 
in the disposition of the English court, 
that the king and his ministers meet them 
at Dover. Now, excepting the attitude of 
the English people and perhaps some se- 
cret feelings at court adverse to Brandon, 
all goes merry as a marriage bell. The 
king is good brother to his sister; Wol- 
sey is good friend to them both. Safe at 
last in the royal palace at Greenwich, that 
hurried and secret marriage in Paris is te 
be openly solemnized and sanctioned. 
The banns are accordingly asked publicly, 
and on the 13th of May the marriage of 
Suffolk and the French queen is solem- 
nized at Greenwich, but without any out- 
side demonstrations, there being as yet 
much anger in the public mind and some 
danger to the duke. 

Mary is now the second lady at the 
court, is constantly at jousts, feasts, and 
public rejoicings. Foreign ambassadors 
note that Suffolk is at Greenwich with 
little less authority than the king himself 
—in fact, that Wolsey and Suffolk be 
tween them manage the king. It must 
be supposed that such a man as Henry 
was willing to be managed. 

In a contemporary rare tract* is a 
notice of the sumptuous palace built for 
Suffolk and Mary. “Suffolk Place,” 
which was one of the names of the palace, 
‘is of the left hand as we enter Southwark 
coming from Hampton Court, which place 
was made by the old Duke of Suffolk im- 
mediately after he married the godly 
and virtuous Mary Queen Dowager of 
France.” In Wyngrerdes’ map at the 
Bodleian, 1546, is an elaborate and no 
doubt somewhat pictorial representation ¢ 





| _* John Elder’s letter, “Chronicle of Queen Jane,” 
Camden Society. 
+ Copied in Brayley’s ‘* Surrey.” 
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of this Gothic structure. “In these our 
years curious building did flourish in En- 
gland, and masonrie was never better,” as 
Harrison in his description says. In a 
sort of office map * of Southwark, found 
by Mr. Halliwell among the Lancaster 
Records at the Record Office, and of date 
about 1542, is a rude but most authentic 
representation of this palace with about 
and behind it a park. It is named the 
manor place, and the park, the liberty of 
the manor. Where now is the Mint is 
“the park gate,” and where now is Bar- 
clay’s brew-house, adjoining the Bishop 
of Winchester’s old palace and liberty, is 
another “ parck gate.” The rude sketch 
of the palace shows apparently stone 
walls, a wide gateway with a sort of tower- 
like structure ornamented over with flags. 
In the high street opposite the east front 
corner of the palace is the “ bolrynge ;” 
and about, all of them named, are prisons 
and many an inn, for both which kinds 
of buildings Southwark was especially 
famous. The old church of St. George 
the Martyr is shown over against the 
south corner of the palace. Built as it 
was for Mary, and apparently a sumptuous 
and dignified palace, she yet does not 
appear to have long made it her home. 
Letters are often dated from Southwark 
and Suffolk Place; the king dines here, 
notably in 1519; Charles the Fifth in 1522 
dines, and hunts in the park; and in 
aftertimes ambassadors and other dis- 
tinguished people are here lodged. No 
one of Mary’s children is born here; she 
is at Bath Place, in the Strand, when the 
first child is born. This Southwark 
palace must have been built in an unfor- 
tunate place — south of the river the 
fields were freely intersected with small 
streams and ditches; bridges crossing 
these streams are shown in the earlier 
maps, here, there, and everywhere. Not 
unfrequently the locality, being below the 
level of the river, was flooded — the dis- 
trict was of course unhealthy and was 
always severely visited by the various 
plagues which never for long left En- 
gland. The unhealthiness of the place is 
most likely the reason why Mary dwelt so 
little in.Southwark; as it was, she suffered 
most probably from the marshy grounds 
about her here. In 1518 some one writ- 
ing of her says it has pleased God “to 
wyesset her wyth a nagu (ague) wyche has 
taken her Grace hewarre (every) third 
day.” She suffers from disease and pain 


* A facsimile copy faces the title-page of my ‘‘Old 
Southwark.” 
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in the side, a common result of persistent 
ague, but pleasantly adds that her broth- 
er’s kindness takes away a great part of 
the pain. Princess and flower of England 
as she is, she has many troubles: there 
were questions concerning the legality of 
her marriage, Suffolk having been mar- 
ried before and his wife not dead, which 
nothing but a pope’s bull or dispensation 
could set right; her husband is a spend- 
thrift and persistent gambler; * Wolsey 
or the king is often reminding them of 
debt t — old debts and obligations to the 
king which hang like millstones round 
their necks. The French queen gets 
worse and worse; physicians are con- 
sulted, but they do her no good. Writing 
from Croydon, Suffolk sadly says she has 
a disease in her side and is very ill; he 
has been twice on his way to court, where 
he for the time seldom comes, and she 
sent for him to come hastily back and 
will not have him away. She never gets 
better, but finally sinks and dies in June, 
1533. Although Mary is but little noticed 
in history, the records of the time are full 
of references to her as one of the kindest 
and best of the remarkable people who 
formed the court of Henry VIII. 
WILLIAM RENDLE. 


* A scene from “ Henry VIII. :’? — 
* Kinc. Charles, I will play no more to-night. 
Surr. Sir, I did never win of you before. 
Kina. But little, Charles, nor shall not when my 
fancies on my play.” 
+ 1521, a note of “* £23,900 due from Suffolk and 
Mary, his wife.” 


From Nature. 
A BEAR FESTIVAL AMONG THE AINOS. 


ALTHOUGH it is well known that the 
Ainos of Yeso worship the bear, and have 
a festival known as the “bear festival,” 
at which that animal is killed, no foreign 
writer, except the one whom we are about 
to mention, has ever actually beheld this 
ceremony. Dr. Scheube, of Kioto, in a 
paper recently published in the A/itther- 
lungen der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir 
Natur und Voélker-kunde Ostasiens, de- 
scribes one at which he was an honored 
guest. He observes that these celebra- 
tions are becoming rarer every day; in 
the various villages which he visited there 
had not been one for some years. The 
motives assigned for this cessation of an 
old custom, is that the Ainos are becom- 
ing Fapanized, and that the expenses are 
too great. In those parts of the island 





where Japanese habits have penetrated 
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most, the absence of the skulls of the 
bears, which are also objects of venera- 
tion, is very noticeable; and as the indi- 
vidual who gives a bear feast is compelled 
to invite all his relations, friends, and 
neighbors, and to supply them with un- 
limited quantities of saké (rice beer) — 
a beverage which is three times more ex- 
pensive in Yeso than in Japan —the ex- 
cuse on the score of expense is probably 
a valid one. It is, it seems, incorrect to 
say that the Ainos reverence the bear as 
they do their gods —the god of the fire 
or of the sea, for instance; but they re- 
spect the bear above all other animals. 
He is most useful to them; he supplies 
them with food, raiment, and even with 
medicine. On the other hand, when en- 
raged, the bear is a terror to them; he 
destroys their houses, plantations, and 
domestic animals, and kills themselves. 
The animal intended for sacrifice is se- 
lected while it is still very young, towards 
the end of winter, it is nourished by the 
wife of its owner at first, and when it 
gets stronger is fed on fishalone. In the 
beginning it runs freely about the house, 
but as it increases in size and strength it 
is placed ina cage. About September or 
October, when it is a year old, and has 
become so strong that it attempts to break 
its cage, the time for the ceremony is 
deemed to have come, and the great event 
of an Aino’s life is about to take place. 
He first addresses long prayers to the 
gods and to the relations of the bear ask- 
ing pardon for what he is about to do, 
and pleading that from the time the ani- 
mal came into his possession he has show- 
ered favors on him, and has maintained 
him as long as possible; but he is poor, 
the bear is growing large, and he finds it 
impossible to support him any longer. 
He has therefore no resource but to slay 
him; and for this act, which is forced on 
him by inevitable necessity, he prays for 
forgiveness. 

On arriving at the scene of the cere- 
mony the visitor found about thirty per- 
sons, chiefly residents of the place, as- 
sembled, and dressed in their gala cos- 
tumes, which consisted chiefly of old 
Japanese brocaded garments. From the 
commencement to the end saké played 
almost as prominent a part as the bear 
himself. The guests sat around the fire- 
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place in the centre of the host's hut, and 
an offering was first made to the god of 
fire. This was done inthis wise. The 
Ainos, who were all seated, raised their 
left hands, holding a drinking-vessel, to 
their foreheads, while the palm of the 
right was also elevated slightly. A small 
stick lying across the cup was then dipped 
in the saké and the contents sprinkled on 
the floor to the fire-god, the stick being 
then waved three or four times over the 
cup. A formula was uttered by each per- 
son present, and the saké drunk in long 
draughts, the stick being meanwhile em- 
ployed in holding up the moustache. A 
similar ceremony then took place in front 
of the bear’s cage. This was followed 
by a dance around the cage by the women 
and girls. Offerings of drink were then 
made as before to other gods, and finally 
the bear was taken out of his cage by 
three young men specially selected for the 
purpose. The animal was killed by press- 
ing the throat firmly against a large block 
of wood. The body was then cleaned, 
and placed neatly on a mat, food and 
drink being laid before it, and ornaments 
of various kinds being placed on its ears, 
mouth, etc. Mats were spread around 
the bear, the guests took their seats on 
them, and the drinking commenced. This 
continued for some time, until the Ainos 
sank in a state of helpless intoxication 
on their mats. The women in another 
part of the village meantime amused 
themselves with various dances, which 
Dr. Scheube describes at length. 

The following day, as a rule, the de- 
bauch is continued. The body of the 
bear is then cut up in such a manner that 
the hide remains attached to the head. 
The blood was collected in vessels and 
drunk by the men. The liver was cut out 
and eaten raw; the rest of the flesh was 
distributed amongst the partakers of the 
feast. The writer states that although 
hardened in a certain sense to the sight 
of blood, he could not look without hor- 
ror on the sight of the drunken crowd 
with their faces and bodies smeared with 
blood. The skull of the bear — stuffed 
with charms — is placed in a sacred place 
on the east side of the house, and the 
mouth is filled with bamboo-leaves. It is 
then always preserved and venerated as a 





sacred object. 





